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A Three-Book Course in English 


By 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, C. Alphonso Smith and F. T. Norvell 


Book I.—_Language Lessons 
For the Third and Fourth Grades. Illustrated. 204 Pages. Price, postpaid, 40 cents, 


Book II.—Language Lessons and Grammar 
For the Fifth and Sixth Grades, Illustrated. 240 Pages. Price, postpaid, 45 cents. 


Book III.—Grammar 
For the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 260 Pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Important Adoptions: 
Texas: Books I, II, ILI, Tennessee: Books I, II, ITI, Philadelphia: Books I, II, III, 
Louisiana: Book III, Virginia: Book ITI. 


Notable Opinions 


“Our Language—First Book is the best “In my judgment, Our Language Series is 
2H. V 


language book I have seen for third grade use.’’ the best course I have yet seen. : 
FLorencE C. Bean, Clinton, Jil. Hupson, Ruston, La. =f 
i 
“T am delighted with your Language— § 
Grammar.’?’ — Miss CLARA MENDENHALL, @ 
Teachers’ Training School, Ws ilmington, Del. 


‘In my own classes I have been using Smith’s 
Our Language—Grammar, and have observed 
that the students take constant delight in the 


well-chosen illustrative extracts.”’—JoHn M. Will say that Our Language text now in use # 
McBrypg, Jr., Professor of English, Sweet Briar jin the schools of ‘Tennessee just fill the bill. I * 
Institute ( Va.) know of no series that can take its place even § 


The Language books and the Grammar pub- if we were to consider a change in Tennessee. — 
lished by you are being used in all the schools J. I. ALLFORD, Superintendent Hardeman Co., 
of Cannon County, and are giving entire satis- Bolivar, Tenn. : 
faction. They are especially adapted to our Our Language, Books I, II, and III, are to § 
needs. We are going to ask that they be re- my mind the best series of books for a course J 
adopted when the present contract expires. [ in language that Tennessee has adopted since 
wish you could hear our teachers commend _ we have been under the present system.—J.M. | 
these books. —L. E. Summers, Superintendent MHatFIELD, Superintendent Schools, Putnam Co., 


Cannon Co., Woodberry, Tenn. Cookeville, Tenn. 


B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 
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Editorial 


Now! 


Turning aside from the usual felicitations of 
the season the Journal wishes to congratulate 
its readers upon the glorious time in which 
we live. Every age, since the dawn of cre- 
ation, has had its potential opportunities, its 
epoch-making victories and its tragic defeats. 
Every age has witnessed the same conflict—the 
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conflict of the powers of darkness and the 
powers of light. In whatever guise the lines 
have been drawn, the foes have been the same, 
and the goal has been the same. How strange 
the conflict! How inscrutable the wisdom that 
guided it! Small minorities fighting for the 
light; huge majorities battling against it. Yet 
in point of numbers, the weaker side has 
won—the lesser people have driven back the 
stronger and made broader and clearer the 
bounds of human freedom and human thought. 

It recks little now that the course upward 
has been drenched with blood and strewn with 
the wreckage of human frailties. Enough to 
know that it has been uwpward—enough to 
know that God’s sunshine and healing love 
have penetrated its uttermost darkness, and 
that His wisdom has guided to safer means 
and surer ends. 

Glancing around us to-day from a vantage 
point so dearly bought, we see vistas of en- 
gaging light and inspiration. From a mate- 
rial standpoint how mightily hath science 
wrought for man’s comfort and convenience! 
By pressing a button his home is flooded with 
light and warmth, by taking down a receiver, 
he hears his brother’s voice across a continent; 
by speaking into a receiver, his own voice is 
preserved for future ages; the music and the 
oratory of the world are brought to his doors; 
the scenes of every land and clime pass in 
vivid review before his eyes—the very air is 
conquered for his passage and his words! Be- 
sides yielding these fruitful comforts, science 
is working miracles for his bodily welfare— 
healing many of his diseases, soothing his suf- 
fering. guarding him from pestilence, cleans- 
ing his food and water and air supplies, and 
through sane legislation, furnishing the basis 
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for a better and a stronger race of men. In 
his behalf, surgery alone has conquered al- 
most every field, save the very production of 
life itself! Through the shadowed path of 
human ills, the light is breaking, and already 
we see the better day when sickness will be the 
disgrace of the wilfully ignorant. 

As gracious as are these benefits, the vic- 
tories of mind and of spirit are of fairer im- 
port. Before the white light of reason, hu- 
manized by Christianity, the mists of doubt 
and prejudice and passion and intolerance are 
fading away and in their places are gathering 
the fair virtues of a newer freedom and a 
purer sense of brotherly love. The spirit of 
the golden rule is permeating the judgments 
of governments, and of individuals. The 
powers of selfishness and might are yielding 
to the forces of righteousness. Reason is dis- 
placing passion. Men are gathering closer to- 
gether and are discovering the vital joy of 
nearer fellowship and the sacred happiness of 
personal service. The Sermon on the Mount is 
becoming a workable creed. 

It matters little that here and there the 
shadows are not lifted—that small nations and 
smaller men are lurking in the valleys of sad 
tradition and sadder selfishness. This very 
day our own great government is setting high- 
er standards for universal morals, by the pa- 
tient restraint of its power, and the exercise of 
broad consideration in the face of discour- 
aging conditions. The great nations of the 
world are with us in spirit. Their huge arma- 
ments are but the frowning guarantors of 
peace—crude exponents of power designed for 
forcible effect rather than for effective force. 
By a strange paradox their very presence, and 
their enormous cost, measure the exact value 
set upon peace. Yet their doom is set. They 
exist in the tolerance, and not in the hearts 
and consciences of men, and in the whiter 
light of to-morrow, some courageous nation 
will break the ancient spell of bondage, and 
lead the people of the earth—eager and unre- 
sisting—into the paths of universal peace! 

So let us rejoice in the day in which we live. 
Let us be thankful for its great problems and 
its great opportunities. Let us be glad that we 
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have the privilege of solving them, and that 
we hold in our hands the mighty weapons of 
faith in brotherly love and confidence in the 
strength of sacred personal service! 


Ft SF SF 


A Needed Defense 


The address of Superintendent Stearnes at 
Lynchburg showed a gratifying record of 
progress for the schools of the State. It noted 
distinct advancement along the lines of enroll- 
ment, daily attendance, school buildings, 
length of terms, teachers’ salaries, professional 
training, and the supervisory work of division 
superintendents. The policies outlined for: the 
future were broad in scope and well adapted 
to the growing needs of the schools. They 
urged such vital matters as consolidation of 
schools, better supervision, increased profes- 
sional training, medical inspection, school 
fairs, larger State appropriations, a better 
system of certificating teachers, and a plea for 
compulsory education. 

A striking feature of Mr. Stearnes’ address 
was the arrangement of the figures of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation report, as applied to Vir- 
ginia. This report placed the State forty-first 
in the lists of educational efficiency and de- 
clared that only 61.8 per cent of its school 
population was enrolled. Mr. Stearnes proved 
that the State deserved a much higher rank, 
that its enrollment was 69 per cent, that it 
was accomplishing almost as much with seven 
dollars per capita as Washington State was 
accomplishing with thirty-two dollars. He 
further showed that the general figures of the 
Report were inexact and misleading, and that 
its tests deserved condemnation because they 
placed too much stress on the pecuniary side 
of education, and not enough upon growth as 
a vital factor of efficiency. Mr. Stearnes’ de- 
fense was timely. Our conditions are not what 
they should be. We are striving earnestly to 
better them. Meantime a strict sense of justice 
should not make them appear worse than they 
are. 
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Dollars vs. Children 


The Journal still insists that the Legislature 
should provide a constitutional amendment al- 
lowing Virginia to have a Statewide compul- 
sory education law. This matter is too vital to 
be trifled with. It offers no field for truckling 
compromises and half-hearted measures of re- 
form. ~It presents a case of uttermost need— 
of crucial importance, and relief measures 
should be in proportion to its gravity. In the 
light of reason and common sense and de- 
cency and past experience, there is no argu- 
ment against it. A lot of weak-kneed, shuf- 
fling excuses—all centering around the buga- 
boos of “cost” and “expediency”—are mustered 
in opposition, and not one of them is worth 
a sane man’s consideration or a sane State’s 
adoption. The issue is squarely made: If edu- 
cation is a good thing, the State should edu- 
cate all of its children; if it is a bad thing, 
the State should educate none of its children. 
There should be no halfway measures. If 
funds are lacking to educate all of the chil- 
dren, funds should be provided to meet the 
need. The State should not put itself in the 
contemptible position of winking at a great 
evil—of condoning a vast injustice by the 
miserable expedient of squeezing its money 
bags. The partiality that blesses one child and 
damns another, damns the parent. When a 
State measures its children against its dollars, 
it commits the last offense of miserly and 
treasonable parenthood. 


* «+ *&£ * 


Lack of Definite Action 


If the Journal felt inclined to criticize one 
aspect of the Lynchburg Conference, it would 
note the lack of definite action taken to cor- 
rect existing evils. In many separate confer- 
ences, needed reforms were discussed, remedies 
were suggested, but no wedge of correction 
was driven. Frequently the very conferences 
themselves failed to reach definite conclusions 
upon mooted points, and if they did do so, 
no definite action was taken to secure relief 
from authoritative sources. The value of or- 
ganization lies in its power to enforce reforms 
through the force of united thought, projected 
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into effective action. An association that does 
no more than argue reforms within its own 
circle, defeats its own ends. Centrifugal force 
is the logical result of centripetal force in all 
organizations for human betterment. 


st Fs 
Good Roads for Virginia 


The teacher who isn’t a good roads advo- 
cate—who doesn’t preach the advantages of 
better highways in season and out of season— 
misses a big share of his or her missionary 
privileges. 

Good roads are not only valuable from 
commercial standpoints, but from moral, so- 
vial and religious standpoints as well. They 
are markers of progress and intelligence. They 
measure the value that a sane people put upon 
easy methods of transportation. As invest- 
ments they are gilt-edged. Their dividends are 
immediate and lasting. They build up pres- 
ent values and maintain them for posterity. 
They bring in new people, new ideas and new 
capital, and never drive away ideas, dollars or 
natives worth retaining. 

Virginia needs good roads. The lack of 
them is turning good citizens and sound capi- 
tal from her doors and shackling every branch 
of her industry. Our own people are the 
greatest sufferers. We are losing touch with 
the world’s progress and prosperity, and miss- 
ing the rich heritage that should be ours. 
Every man, woman and child in the State 
should become a hard-fisted, good roads advo- 
cate, and hammer away the obstacles—particu- 
larly the fossils and the cheap-john politi- 
cians—that stand in the way of this great 
boon and benefit to the State. Let the teach- 
ers consider this work a part and parcel of 
their mission to the people and preach its 
value in every home in Virginia. 


st SF 


At the recent Lynchburg Conference the 
Journal was pleased to receive the endorsation 
of the Executive Committee of the Conference, 
the State Teachers’ Association, the Division 
Superintendents’ Association and the Co-oper- 
ative Education Association. 
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As an aftermath of the Lynchburg Confer- 
ence the Journal has received enough “mat- 
ter” to fill an entire issue! And still it comes! 
Our hope lies in succeeding numbers! 


e+ SF SF 


The Journal is forced to ask its contributors 
of all classes to use the valued art of “com- 
pression.” Our space is limited, and in order 
that our pages may give each writer a hearing, 
it is absolutely necessary that all contributions 
be brief in extent. Omit no important detail, 
but dispense with introductions, and lengthy 
explanations. Give the cream of the matter 
and then stop. 

People are too busy these days to read long 
articles, and tedious essays. They demand 
brevity. So let us “compress thought close 
and make it portable.” 


* ¢ * *# 


Compulsory education received strong sup- 
port at Lynchburg. It was endorsed by the 
State Superintendent, the State Teachers’ 
Association, the Association of Division Su- 
perintendents, and we believe by the Trustees’ 
Association. Here are massed the educational 
authorities of the State—the people who know 
most about the children and the conditions of 
the State, and whose judgment cannot be ques- 
tioned. 





NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


The New Year’s message I would send to 
Virginia teachers is this: “Be of good cheer.” 

This Commonwealth struggled during the 
last forty years of the nineteenth century un- 
der two heavy burdens,—a war of invasion 
and its sequele, the latter best understood, 
perhaps, under the dread name, “Reconstruc- 
tion.” Not until the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century was Virginia able to leap forward 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race and 
to strike once more the gait of a full-powered 
State aspiring to march in the van of prog- 
ress. 
Since 1900 the amount paid annually to 
Virginia teachers has increased more than 
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$2,000,000, or 131 per cent. The State now 
pays its teachers one and one-half millions 
of dollars per annum,—more than the entire 
cost of the public school system thirteen years 
ago. But Virginia is almost willing for her 
teachers to disregard and forget these sum- 
mary facts so pregnant with meaning. In the 
mind of the Mother of States and statesmen 
and educators, may I add, with her new vi- 
sion, What has been done is but an earnest of 
benefits to come and a pledge for the future. 
“Forgetting those things which are behind,” 
she says, “let us press forward.” 

Virginia teachers may also be of good cheer 
professionally. 

They live in a State where the terrors of 
examination both for teachers and pupils have 
been reduced to a minimum, where a State 
system of certification prevails in all of its 
strength and purity, where the standards of 
their profession have increased far more than 
salaries, where at least two-thirds of the en- 
tire teaching force are holding certificates of 
high class—certificates which represent re- 
markable native talent or excellent training, 
or both—in short, they live in Virgimia re- 
juvenated, re-established and re-enthroned. 

Furthermore, Virginia teachers must be of 
good cheer on personal grounds. 

To be a good teacher one must possess that 
vitality and personality which look upon the 
eternal drama presented on life’s stage with 
eager anticipation and unwavering courage. 
Never yet were there drooping, despondent, 
pessimistic teachers who could defend their 
position. If the true teacher even in the 
midst of the greatest trials and tribulations 
begins to reason with himself— 


“Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them—” 


there is but one answer. He must recognize 
that the question at issue is really a deeper 


ene: 


“To be, or not to be; that is the question.” 











The born teacher has the “shining morning 
face” at all ages and under normal conditions, 
the other kind is “gloomy and peculiar.” 

With so much then to cheer and encourage, 
the pathway of the New Year seems excep- 
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tionally bright. I close by expressing my sin- 
cere and heartfelt interest in all that concerns 
the peace, happiness and success of the teach- 
ers of Virginia. 


R. C. STearnes. 





NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 





The visits of Superintendent R. C. Stearnes 
since our last report have been as follows: 


1. On October 13 a number of ‘superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers met in Burke- 
ville, to consider the work of the Agricultural 
High Schools. It was decided to formulate a 
course of study to cover the work of all of 
these schools—a course comprehensive enough 
to embrace the general routine of high school 
agricultural instruction—and elastic enough to 
enable each community to meet its own pecu- 
liar needs. Principal J. D. Harris is chair- 
man of this committee on course of study. All 
who participated in this meeting were of opin- 
ion that dormitories would be needed to make 
the agricultural high schools meet the needs 
of entire congressional districts. 


Superintendent Stearnes suggested that 
teacher training be emphasized in the agricul- 
tural high schools. He pointed out how much 
the normal training high schools had accom- 
plished and drew a picture of the agricultural 
high school sending out teachers not to one 
county alone, as in the case of a normal train- 
ing department, but to an entire district,— 
teachers who could teach the ordinary branch- 
es with skill and teach agriculture also. Mr. 
T. O. Sandy added much to the pleasure of 
this meeting by his presence and talks. 

2. On October 16 the State Superintendent 
visited Elkton, in Rockingham county, with 
Superintendent Hulvey and Principal W. H. 
Keister. Several years ago Elkton built a 


modern school building which proved to be 
less modern than was supposed. But the 
house was far better than anything the people 
had known up to that time and a good school 
soon produced the inevitable congestion. Any 
town which does not wish to grow and pros- 





per should never venture to build a good 
schoolhouse. 

Now Elkton wants to have another building, 
in fact must have larger and better quarters. 

The town is situated in rich old Rocking- 
ham and the people are disposed to look to 
public taxation alone, but the superintendent 
was forced to insist that even in Rockingham 
the people would have to assist to a certain 
extent to get the commodious buildings they 
desired. He is hopeful that conditions in Elk- 
ton will be improved before next session opens. 

3. On October 20 Mr. Stearnes made a two 
day’s trip through Cumberland county with 
Superintendent Dickinson, Mrs. Dickinson, 
Mr. W. F. Duncan, Mr. G. M. Garrett, Miss 
Ella G. Agnew, Dr. Geo. P. Phenix, Super- 
visor Jackson Davis and Supervisor George 
D. Godard, of Georgia. The party visited six 
white and three colored schools. At each 
school patrons were present and reports were 
heard from local leagues. The Hamilton 
league has finished a consolidated high school 
and is now directing the building of good 
roads. Three and one-half miles of good soil 
roads leading to the school have been finished 
with the aid of the pupils. 

4, On his return. from Nashville, where he 
attended the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, the State Superintendent attended a 
splendid teachers’ institute in Bland county 
and warmly praised Superintendent Dunn for 
the work he is doing. 

5. The November trips of the State Super- 
intendent were to Alexandria, Shenandoah, 
Pittsylvania, and Norfolk counties, He also 
spoke at the Hampton Farmers’ Conference 
on November 21. 

The visit to Alexandria county was to meet 
the county school board and to advise with its 
XN 
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members in regard to increasing the school 
facilities. Alexandria county needs a fifty per 
cent increase of school facilities, so greatly 
have the schools prospered under Superinten- 
dent Hodges’ leadership. It was agreed that 
new and special legislation would be needed to 
meet the needs—schools, streets and sewers— 
of these growing suburbs of Washington city. 
Indeed it may be that we shall have an Alex- 
andria county city as we now have a James 
vity county. 

The Shenandoah county trip was to assist 
the new superintendent, Mr. C. V. Shoemaker, 
in getting started and in making his prelimi- 
nary plans. 

The school fairs at Chatham, in Pittsyl- 
vania county and Great Bridge, in Norfolk 
county, were in some respects the most pleas- 
ant experiences of the fall in the mind of 
the Superintendent. The long lines of march- 
ing children, attractive exhibits, large crowds 
of people and Indian summer atmosphere were 
truly inspiring. Governor William Hodges 
Mann, Mr. T. O. Sandy and Superintendent 
Stearnes were the speakers at Great Bridge. 
Superintendent Stearnes made three addresses 
at Chatham, the first to the Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. of Pittsylvania county, the second to 
the large open-air gathering, and the third to 
the young ladies of Chatham Episcopal Insti- 
tute. 


a 


In this day of scientific activity when 
learned men all over the land are emphasiz- 
ing the dangers that lie in a disregard of the 
warnings against germs, it is comforting. to 
know that powerful agencies are at work to 
protect the health of the 427,801 children en- 
rolled in the 6,690 schools of Virginia. 

The Department of Public Instruction, ac- 
cording to a circular just issued, purposes 
dealing with this matter with resolute hand. 
Fortunately it has machinery that will enable 
it to attain this end in a fashion which will 
admit of no compromise. Indeed, the Old 
Dominion, perhaps more than any other State 
in the Union, has anticipated the necessity for 
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drastic action in regard to school sanitation. 
On its statute books is a positive and peremp- 
tory law which gives the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction the assistance of the State 
Board of Health in this all-important matter. 

Particular stress has been laid by both 
boards on the absolute necessity for sanitary 
closets, nor will there be any let-up until 
every school in the Commonwealth meets the 
requirements of the law. ‘To do this will in- 
volve but little cost since plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by State Health Commissioner 
Ennion G. Williams and distributed by the 
Department of Public Instruction show how 
the situation may be met at each school for 
$25 or $30. 

Much already has been accomplished along 
the lines indicated; in fact, nearly all com- 
munities, through the discussions of school 
and health authorities, have been well drilled 
in the lessons of sanitation. But the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction will countenance 
no halfway measures. It intends to have 
every school equipped in the fashion pre- 
scribed by law before the close of the present 
session. Excuses and explanations will not be 
accepted ; literal compliance with the rules is 
demanded. 

The circular just issued can not fail to 
prove effective. It announces a purpose to 
withhold State funds from the high and 
graded schools until they conform to the rules. 
In short, compliance with the law is a condi- 
tion precedent to receiving the funds. 

It is well for the various arms of the public 
service to have one or more fixed and definite 
policies and to adhere rigialy to them. Chief 
among those of the Department of Public In- 
struction is school sanitation. 

And so our “foes of the invisible world,” 
as one writer calls germs, must prepare to 
make way before the onslaughts of the edu- 
cational authorities. The fight, though now 
being waged especially in the direction of san- 
itary closets, will later include a battle for 
sanitary water coolers, individual drinking 
cups, and such other appliances and conveni- 
ences as the State Board of Health may sug- 
gest. 

















Secretary E. R. Chesterman paid an official 
visit December 12 to the Laurel Reforma- 
tory near Richmond. This institution, whose 
school is under the supervision of the State 
Board of Education, is doing a noble work. 
It furnishes an asylum for 250 boys, who are 
being carefully trained to use both their heads 
and hands. Five skilled teachers look after 
the mental instruction of the youngsters, 
many of whom show exceptional quickness in 
their studies. As yet nothing beyond seventh 
grade work is attempted, though the time may 
yet come when it will be necessary to add at 
least a year of high school work. 

Education at Laurel is compulsory in the 
strictest sense of the word. Every boy in 
the institution, whether big or little, has to 
attend school daily for three hours. In addi- 
tion to this, every boy has to do a certain 
amount of work on the farm or in the shops. 
The Laurel pupils, as a rule, prefer study to 
manual labor. Indeed, they seemingly delight 
in their classroom duties. Better still, they 
evince genuine affection for their teachers. 

The ordinary educator—that is, the educa- 
tor whose sphere of usefulness has been re- 
stricted to the common order of graded or 
high schools—finds many unusual things at 
Laurel. Chief among the difficulties of the 
teachers he notes the large number of illit- 
erates sent to the Reformatory. Sometimes 
these unfortunates are eighteen or twenty 
years old. Despite their age and size, how- 
ever, they are assigned to the primary classes 
with boys of seven or eight. Great tactful- 
ness on the part of the teachers is required 
to meet situations of this sort as the “big 
boys” at first show signs of marked humilia- 
tion at their backwardness. Words of com- 
fort and encouragement soon have their ef- 
fect, however, and often the most unpromis- 
ing material is developed into the best mate- 
rial, 

Secretary Chesterman, on the occasion of 
his visit to the Laurel School, found the pu- 
pils exceptionally well drilled in mental 
arithmetic while their language work and geo- 
graphy recitations also were most creditable. 
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In history the boys excel and not a few are 
tip-top spellers. 

Miss Hlora L. Lea, of Ringgold, Pittsyl- 
Vania county, is principal of the school. 





Inspector John B. Terrell has spent practi- 
cally all of his time during the past month 
on the field. His work of visitation and in- 
spection has taken him into the following 
counties: Bedford, Dinwiddie, Southampton, 
Amelia, Mecklenburg, Isle of Wight, North- 
ampton, and Accomac. His most thorough in- 
spection of schools was made in Southampton 
and Isle of Wight counties, where he saw 
every type of school from the four-year high 
school to the one-room school. 

Lack of space prevents us from giving a 
more detailed account of Mr. Terrell’s move- 
ments. 

Some facts about and impressions of the 
work, as seen by Mr. Terrell in the above 
named counties, will appear in the next issue 
of the Journal. 





On November 6 and 7, Inspector A. L. Lin- 
coln attended the county school fairs held at 
Charlottesville and Orange. 

On the 12th Mr. Lincoln addressed a meet- 
ing of citizens at the Sunnyside school in Din- 
widdie county. The following evening he de- 
livered an address at Wytheville before the 
teachers of Wythe county. Mr. Lincoln visited 
the Rockbridge fair November 18 and 19 
where on the evening of the 18th he addressed 
an audience on “The Relation of the Teacher 
to the Efficiency of the School.” The week of 
Thanksgiving was spent in Lynchburg, where 
he directed the judging of the State School 
Fair Exhibits. Inspector Lincoln will an- 
nounce the ribbon-winners within a few days. 





First Fond Mother—My Reginald has to 
have a new set of school books every year. 

Second F. M.—He should take Harold for 
a model. My Harold always stays in the same 
books for three years—New York Evening 
Post. 
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The State’s Need of It 


Its Relation to the University and Our System of Public Education 





MARY COOKE BRANCH MUNFORD 





The Public High School System of Virginia 
has come into existence practically in the past 
eight years. The creation of these public high 
schools has brought about a new condition of 
affairs with reference to our State system of 
public education, and our State University, as 
the capstone of this system. Mr. Jefferson 
saw in vision on Virginia’s soil, a complete 
system of public education, beginning with the 
elementary school and ending with the univer- 
sity, but it was not until the public high school 
was born that this dream became a fact. 

For the first time in Virginia’s history have 
the people thus been able to realize that the 
university was their institution. The univer- 
sity is, therefore, being examined by the peo- 
ple to discover whether it is in reality the peo- 
ple’s institution from the point of view of 
serviceableness to the State as a whole. 

The public high schools have worked an- 
other change. We see a new type of student 
at the university in the person of the self- 
supporting student. The “Alumni News” of 
November 26, 1913, contains an article giving 
data on this subject for the year 1911-12. The 
investigation carried on at that time showed 
replies from 35 per cent of the student body, 
and 34 per cent of the number reporting were 
found to be self-supporting. This means that 
an increasing number of students are being 
trained at the university, whose parents are 
unable to meet their expenses while in attend- 
ance. 

There has been another significant change 
brought about by our public high schools. A 
great army of girls, in the graduating classes 
in the proportion of two girls to one boy, is 
pouring out of these high schools. The State 
supports four institutions for the higher train- 
ing of men and nothing for its women, save 
the four Normal Schools, where the teachers 
are trained for the elementary and grammar 
schools. The Southern Association of Schools 


and Colleges, in line with every other associ- 
ation of colleges and secondary schools in this 
country, in 1911 passed a resolution declaring 
that all teachers in high schools should have 
training, at least to the extent of the standard 
Bb. A. degree, or its equivalent. About 75 per 
cent of our high school teachers are women, 
and the State makes no real provision for their 
training. These teachers not only train the 
girls but the boys as well, who become the 
leaders in the industrial and professional life 
of the State. In the high school we find too 
the training classes which supply many of the 
teachers for our elementary schools. Thus these 
women teachers in the high schools reach both 
up and down, touching the educational life of 
the State in a peculiarly vital way. The ne- 
cessity for their adequate preparation for their 
task, cannot be over-emphasized. 

The tax payers of Virginia, who are the par- 
ents of daughters as well as sons, are inquiring 
what the State intends to do to give to the 
young women educational advantages equal to 
those afforded to the young men. We are real- 
izing too the loss to the State resulting from 
our failure to train broadly our young woman- 
hood. Many of these women must enter the 
wage-earning world, large numbers become 
leaders in social and philanthropic work and 
all mould and fashion in a peculiar way 
through the home and society, the public sen- 
timent upon the intelligence and sympathy of 
which all progressive movements must depend 
for their consummation. 

The above is in outline a statement of some 
of the causes which have brought about the 
wide demand in Virginia for a co-ordinate col- 
lege for women affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity at Charlottesville. The widespread 
character of this demand and the variety of 
its appeal was evidenced on December 11th at 
Charlottesville, when a full meeting of the 
Board of Visitors of the University was held 

















to hear arguments in regard to this matter. 
Fifty-two persons were present by letter, tele- 
gram or in person, to urge the Board of Visi- 
tors to take favorable action. Thirty were 
present in person to read resolutions from 
their various organizations, which ran the ga- 
mut from the Farmers’ Union and the Federa- 
tion of Labor, to the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, and the State Teachers’ Association. En- 
dorsements of the plan by various organiza- 
tions, numbering over 67,000 people, were filed 
with the Board of Visitors. Letters from ed- 
ucators connected with every co-ordinate col- 
lege in this country, as well as Oxford and 
Cambridge, England, from United States 
Government officials, and from other institu- 
tions of learning, were offered as expert evi- 
dence as to the educational and social efficiency 
of this type of college. The Government col- 
lection contained letters from the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Houston, Mr. 
Jlaxton, Commissioner of Education, Mr. Bab- 
cock, Specialist in Higher Education and Mr. 
John Bassett Moore, Counsellor to the Depart- 
ment of State. Each and all of these men 
have spent the best portions of their lives in 
the work of education. 

The Board of Visitors gave a patient and 
courteous hearing to the arguments for and 
against their favorable recommendation in re- 
gard to this matter and reserved their final 
decision until January 5th. 

President Alderman and the faculty in the 
proportion of 42 to 5 have endorsed the pro- 
ject, and it is believed that the Board of Visi- 
tors in their capacity as guardians of the Uni- 
versity, will favor this State Institution, as- 
suming the leadership and direction of the 
higher education of the women of this Com- 
monwealth. 

The denominational colleges and normal 
schools are already crowded. Large numbers 
of our young women leave the State for broad- 
er training, because, the State University of- 
fers them no facilities at home. In 1911-712, 
fifty-one individual students were found in 
residence in some nine Northern colleges 
carrying out of Virginia each year for their 
support the sum of at least $40,000. Last sum- 
mer one hundred women were studying in 
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three summer schools in the North. The dif- 
ference in the cost of their training there and 
at the University summer schools amounted to 
about $7,000. The University could grant the 
women no degrees, or credit them with work 
counting towards a degree in Virginia, and 
hence these ambitious women sought training 
beyond Virginia’s borders. Where is the ideal 
of economy and conservation of resources in 
a State which supporting a State University 
largely by public taxation, allows fifty-one 
Virginia girls to spend $40,000 in one year in 
Northern colleges and one hundred women 
high school teachers, out of their meagre earn- 
ings to spend $13,000 in Northern summer 
schools, because the University remains closed 
to Virginia’s women even when the demand 
for admission comes in so conservative a form 
as a co-ordinate college, separate and yet 
vitally related to the old institution? 

The University has traditions and academic 
prestige. It has a teaching force that cannot 
be duplicated, both by reason of its cost and 
the unwillingness of most men of highest 
grade to continue to teach permanently in a 
separate woman’s institution. It has certain 
common utilities—notably a great library, each 
and every one of which things are potent fac- 
tors for drawing endowment and students to 
the proposed college. 

These things are the creation of the life and 
character of Virginia’s people. The State will 
doubtless take account of these, her spiritual 
an@ material assets, in the creation of a new 
institution, using them wisely and well for its 
founding and building. 

Our women need a college equal in quality 
and prestige to that afforded by the State Uni- 
versity to our men. Virginia needs its trained 
and cultured women in the school, in the eco- 
nomic world, and, above all, in her homes. 
The School of Education at the University 
needs the women constituting 75 per cent of 
the high school teachers. 

The University, like every great institution, 
will increase in dignity and vigor as the op- 
portunity for service is seen and met. Why 
not then at Charlottesville a Co-ordinate Col- 
lege for the Women of Virginia, affiliated 
with the State University? 
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THE LYNCHBURG CONFERENCE 


In numbers, enthusiasm and scope of work 
outlined for the future, the Eighth Annual Kd- 
ucational Conference of Virginia was a distinct 
success. The twenty odd organizations com- 
posing the Conference held daily meetings, re- 
viewing the work of the past year, and out- 
lining policies of improvement for the future. 
The meeting demonstrated the fact that the 
State’s educational system is compact, united 
in spirit, and pledged to large schemes of in- 
telligent progress. In the short space allowed 
by our pages, it is impossible to review the 
work of the Conference in detail. The scope 
is too immense. Therefore it has seemed best 
to give the results of the meeting in the shape 
of resolutions, synopses of important incidents, 
ete., and from these allow our readers to meas- 
ure the merits of the present system by the 
changes demanded for the future. In succeed- 
ing numbers we hope to publish some of the 
many excellent papers read on important sub- 
jects. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


The general meetings of the Conference 
were largely attended. The chief feature of 
the first one on Wednesday evening was the 
address of Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, 
whose inspiring review of the year's work has 
already been printed in these pages. 

In his address on “Some Vital School Prob- 
lems.” Dr. DeGarmo, t 


le next speaker, dis- 
eussed American and European, especially 
French and German. methods of edueation. 
comparing them in point of efficiency. He 
admitted that in this respect. European meth- 
ods are ahead of those of the United States. 
and said it will be many years before this 
country can catch up. But as offsetting ad- 
vantages, the speaker cited the democracy of 
the American system. He declared this to be 
the greatest thing in education that America 
has ever otfered to the world, and said Social 
Democrats in Germany are now clamoring for 
a similar svstem.. 

An immense crowd heard the address of Mr. 
W. J. Brvan. whose subject was “The Making 
of a Man.” 


State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey, of 
West Virginia, spoke on “Better Supervision 
of Country Schools.” He suggested three rem- 
edies. One was to abolish the one-room coun- 
try schools when possible and substitute con- 
solidated schools with use of transportation 
wagon. Where this remedy could not be ap- 
plied, he advocated the substitution of male 
teachers, who could deal with the difficult ru- 
ral problems better than young girls, who 
are usually sent to the hardest schools. The 
third remedy was district supervisors to aid 
the county superintendents. 

Congressman J. B. Answell, of Louisiana. 
delivered a splendid address on “Mastery in 
Education. 

He said the need is in leadership. The 
schoolmaster stands as the center of thought— 
and should be the center of love and hope. 
He must be consecrated and that such a life 
is not an accident. The schools are not more 
efficient than those who do the work. Train 
consecrated men and women to teach and you 
have the remedy. Put in every schoolroom an 
educated, cultured, devoted teacher whose wis- 
dom is the star that leads the way. The teach- 
er’s interests are world-wide. He must be wise 
enough and brave enough to repulse the na- 
tion’s enemies wherever they are found. The 
teacher is to lead the children to see that the 
real victory is the mastery of self and_ not 
force. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

Expressing a vote of thanks for the many 
courtesies shown the Conference by the citi- 
zens of Lynchburg, the Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Association passed the following resolu- 
tiens: | 

Resolve-l. That we approve the progressive 
policies of the State Board of Education and 
the Department of Publie Instruction and 
herebv + ledge te them our loval support. 

That the State Teachers’ Association en- 
dorse the work of the ViratniA JOURNAL OF 
Epveation and heartily commend it to every 
school worker in the State. 


Resolved. That for the more effective pro- 
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mulgation of the principles for which we 
siand. 

We respectfully request the Governor of 
Virginia to set aside the birthday of Robert 
kX. Lee as a day for the general consideration 
of the cause which was dearest to the heart of 
that great leader; namely, the education of all 
the children, and urge his Excellency to call 
pon all the people by proclamation to meet 
him on that day in their school buildings to 
consider broadly and squarely the educational 
needs of the State. 

That we approve the policy of compulsory 
education and urge the amendment of the 
present law so as extend the term of compul- 
sory attendance and to require all children 
from seven to fourteen years of age to attend 
schools for the entire school session. 

That the State Teachers’ Association reiter- 
ates its declaration of December 1st, 1911 and 
recommends that the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia establish for the higher education of 
women a college of University standard, pre- 
ferably at Charlottesville and in co-ordination 
with the University of Virginia. 

That we urge the establishment, without de- 
lay, of courses in a State college for women, 
or elsewhere, so articulated with the courses 
of the State Normal Schools that normal grad- 
ates may have their training count toward 
teaching degrees of collegiate grades and 
representing efficient preparation for high 
school teaching. 

That the committee on Legislation be in- 
structed to petition the General Assembly of 
Virginia to create a commission consisting in 
part of educational experts to make a thorough 
study of systems of education in other States 
and countries. and to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1916 such amendments to 
the Constitution and revisions of our present 
laws as will provide an adequate and modern 
svstem of education for Virginia. 


PLATFORM 


The Virginia State Teachers’ Association in 
imnual conference assembled affirms its adher- 
ence to the following declaratiens. and calls 

pon its members to labor zealously for the 





on 


realization of each and upon the people of this 
Commonwealth in an enlightened self-interest 
to join us in these efforts. 

We hold that the greater efficiency of the 
schools in which Virginia’s children are being 
educated, and the most economical expenditure 
of her school funds demand— 

ist. That division superintendents should be 
required to hold licenses or other guarantee of 
professional fitness for the supremely impor- 
tant work intrusted to them. 

2nd. That no effort or cost should be spared 
in securing for every schoolroom possible a 
teacher trained for the work to be done. 

3rd. That the folly and injustice of em- 
ploying teachers at less than a decent living 
salary should be prevented by the speedy 
enactment of a minimum salary law. 

4th. That well developed children should be 
permitted to begin their school course at six 
years of age. 

5th. That courses of study and methods of 
promotion should be organized with a view 
to permitting pupils of differing abilities to 
progress at differing rates in both elementary 
and high school grades. 

6th. That medical and dental inspection and 
supervision of all children should be provided 
for every school. 

7th. That scientific tests of physical and 
mental development and of school progress 
should be substituted as rapidly as possible 
for the traditional guess-work and “percent- 
age” method. 

8th. That liberal provision should be made 
for close expert supervision and a most eco- 
nomical means of increasing returns from the 
investment in .teachers’ salaries. 

9h. That educational funds should be 
freely available for industrial teaching and 
equipment at the discretion of local authori- 
ties. 

10th. That vocational schools be established 
specifically adapted to the needs of the urban 
communities corresponding to the agricultural 
schools in rural districts. 


11th. That school buildings should be more 
extensively used as centers for all kinds of 
community activities. 

12th. Finally. as we thus strive to practice 
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a wiser economy and broader discretion in the 
use of school funds, the truest economy can 
be secured and the rights of Virginia’s chil- 
dren be attained only by an appropriation for 
public schools increased in 1914 to not less 
than $900,000.00, which means a net increase 
to the primary and grammar school fund of 
not less than $300,000.00. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. C. Cuanpier, Chairman. 
I’. B. Firzparricn, Secretary. 
Frank W. Dukes, 
H. EK. Bennett, 
J. M. GRAINGER. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association adopted the following 
resolution after hearing an address by Mrs. 
B. B. Munford, of Richmond: 

Resolved, That the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of Virginia, indorse the effort being 
made to establish a co-ordinate college for 
women in the environs of the University of 
Virginia, such as has received the approval 
of the president and faculty of the University ; 
that is, a college for women, having its own 
grounds, class rooms and dormitories, but so 
connected witn the University academically 
as to be able to use its teaching staff, library 
and laboratories. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RURAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1. Be it resolved, That we, the rural teach- 
ers of Virginia, following the example of the 
teachers of Rockbridge county in their county 
convention in Lexington, assembled on No- 
vember 19, 1913, do hereby petition the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia to set aside extra 
appropriation at their next regular session, 
for the education and uplift of the old, as well 
as the young of our mountainous and destitute 
districts, where the education of the old has 
already been tried with success in at least one 
instance and where assistance is greatly 
needed. 

2. Be it resolved. That we, the rural teach- 
ers of Virginia, in regular session assembled 
at the State Teachers’ Convention, at Lynch- 
burg, Va., November, 1913, feeling the need 
of a minimum salary for the teacher and a 


minimum term of the rural schools, and be- 
lieving that some reform is possible, do re- 
quest the General Assembly of Virginia at its 
next regular session, to place upon its statute 
books a law which shall make it obligatory 
for the district school boards to pay rural 
teachers not less than fifty dollars '($50) per 
month, and that the school term shall not be 
less than eight months, when the average at- 
tendance is sufficient therefor. 


RESOLUTIONS OF TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, it is the sense of the Public School 
Trustees of Virginia, assembled at Lynchburg 
November 27, 1913, that the public schools of 
this State need a substantial increase in funds 
for the running of the common schools, pro- 
viding more teachers, better salaries for her 
teachers and longer terms; be it 

Resolved, That the aforesaid Trustees’ As- 
sociation hereby asks the next Legislature of 
Virginia to appropriate at least $400,000 more 
than the last appropriation for the benefit of 
the common (rural) schools; 

Resolved, That the president appoint at least 
ten members to present this matter to the Leg- 
islature. 

Resolved, That in cases where teachers vio- 
late their contract with trustees, either verbal 
or written, that the fact be reported to the 
State Superintendent for such action as he may 
deem necessary. 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested 
to have a flag put over all of our public school 
buildings. 

Joun R. Morton, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


Resolved, That we, the Division Superinten- 
dents, all go on record as pledging our sup- 
port to the Virernra JourNAL oF EpucarTIon. 

Resolved, That a committee of three from 
the body of Division Superintendents be ap- 
pointed by the chair to appear before the 
State Legislature, and urge a law giving cities 
and counties authority to compel all children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen to at- 
tend school during the entire school session. 
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Resolved, by the Division Superintendents 
of Virginia in Conference assembled at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, November 28, 1913: 

First. That it is our opinion that the high 
schools of Virginia should be organized on a 
basis of four years. 

Second. That no physically strong child 
should be accepted as a regular student unless 
he pursues as many as four classes, and not 
more than five classes per day. 

Third. That fifteen units (nine units repre- 
senting in a session 180 recitations of not less 
than forty minutes each) shall:be necessary 
for graduation from the high school. 

Fourth. That four units of English, two of 
Mathematics, one of History, and one of 
Science, shall be required, the other seven be- 
ing elective, provided, however, that if a stu- 
dent does not select one additional unit in 
Mathematics, he will be required to take at 
least one additional unit in Science. 

Fifth. That each subject studied for one ses- 
sion of 180 recitations of not less than forty 
minutes each, shall count for a unit, provided 
that no student shall be allowed to make more 
than five units in any one session. 

Sixth. That we respectfully ask the State 
Board of Education to fix the standard of 
grading in the high schools as provided above. 


Seventh. That we petition all of the colleges 
of Virginia to require fifteen units for un- 
conditional admittance of students, but that no 
other units be definitely required than those 
mentioned above in resolution four. 


DR. BURRUSS’ REPORT 


Dr. Julian A. Burruss, president of the 
State Teachers’ Association, in his annual re- 
pert referred to the immense power of the 
association, which he predicts will grow larger 
in the future. The organization was shown 
to rank high among such organizations of the 
State, and its financial condition is good. A 
work of the past year was to keep in touch 
with local associations. He complimented the 


work of Secretary Woolfolk and Treasurer 
Guy. 
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Dr. Burruss reported that the ten congres- 
sional districts are all well organized and un- 
der direction of vice-presidents. 

The report suggested that the present exec- 
utive committee be made a board of directors. 

That the president, secretary and treasurer 
be made the executive committee to 
monthly. 

That the proceedings of the co-operative 
bodies in annual meetings be published and 
distributed to the members and that a bulle- 
tin be provided for quarterly. 

That the association work with other State 
associations for national good, and that the 
association have a platform of principles af- 
fecting educational matters of the Stave. 

Dr. Burruss thought the organization should 
stand for everything for the good of the chil- 
dren. Helpful athletics should not be limited 
to the cities and towns. Continued improve- 
ment of health of the children and better- 
ment of the school grounds should be sought. 

Dr. Burruss’s declaration for compulsory 
education was applauded, and he declared that 
when the children are forced into the sehools 
ill conditions in the buildings will be driven 
out. He pleaded for public funds for the kin- 
dergarten. He favored home work with credit 
for it in the schools and for vocational training 
with supervision by technically trained ex- 
perts. He said Virginia should foster negro 
and mountain schools, the former for the pro- 
tection of the white race. The schools should 
be the social centre for the community. He 
pleaded for a higher standard in teaching, the 
professional teacher being necessary to rais- 
ing of the vocation to a profession. 

Dr. Burruss complimented the present 
county superintendents, but he thought these 
officers should possess professional teachers’ 
certificates, and have at least a year or two of 
experience, this latter statement being ap- 
plauded. To hold the teachers, he said, the 
association should work for increased pay. es- 
pecially with the rural teacher. Profession- 
ally-trained teachers, he thought, would per- 
haps remedy this in time. 

The teachers’ retirement fund was com- 


meet 
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mended, but the President thought the fund 
ought to be increased with the whole support 
from the State. He favored equal opportuni- 
ties for higher education for women, favoring 
co-education at the State’s highest institution. 
and for a school technically to train women 
co-ordinate in training with those for men 
through teaching vocations needed by women. 

He thought that each school board of the 
State should have at least one woman in its 
membership, while he favored the appoint- 
ment of women as division superintendents. 
He thought this would aid the school. 

Dr. Burruss craved the co-operation of the 
teachers for the State Board of Education and 
the State Superintendent, saying the teachers 
should be slow to criticize, and should strive 
to make their work less difficult, commend the 
good and push it along. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
VIRGINIA 


The first meeting of the Association was 
held in the High School auditorium on Fri- 
day morning, November 28, and was devoted 
to the interests of the league work. 

Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Director of Leagues. 
gave her annual report showing 630 local or- 
ganizations in the State with more than 20,000 
members and over $56,000 raised for school 
improvement. 

Addresses on various phases of league work 
were delivered by Supt. E. G. Tankard, of 
Northampton; Miss Belle Webb, of King 
George; Supt. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., of Cum- 
berland and Goochland; Miss Ella Agnew, 
Jackson Davis, J. B. Terrell, and Supt. A. H. 
Foreman, of Norfolk. 

One of the most pleasing addresses deliv- 
ered at the meeting was that of Mr. Carroll 
Beach, president of the Luray High School 
Junior Civic League. 

The important fact developed at this meet- 
ing was that the school and civic leagues are 
rapidly beceming community clubs, holding 
interesting and instructive meetings and work 
for good reads. health. and better farming. as 
well as for better schools. 


The annual meeting of the Association was 
held Friday evening. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Secretary J. H. Binford, and by Hon. 
M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of West Virginia. Mr. Binford 
told of the work being done by the Associa- 
tion for the improvement of country schools, 
while Superintendent Shawkey delivered a 
forcible address on the important subject, 
“Better Supervision for Country Schools.” 

The report of the treasurer showed that the 
Association had received during the year from 
civic leagues and from citizens of Virginia 
$2,000 for its support. This is one-third of 
the cost of maintaining the organization. 


SCHOOL FAIR EXHIBIT 


One of the most attractive and valuable fea- 
tures of the entire Conference was the splen- 
did State exhibit of school fair prize work. 
The first prize specimens of forty-odd county 
school fairs made up this display, and its gen- 
eral excellence was a matter of surprise and 
gratification to all visitors. Its success was 
due, in very large measure to Miss Anna L. 
Jones, of Lynchburg, who was the pioneer in 
school fair work in Virginia, and whose Ja- 
bors, both locally and from a State standpoint, 
have been of incalculable value to the boys and 
girls of Virginia. 

Miss Jones, who is chairman of the Indus- 
trial Education committee of the Virginia 
}ederation of Women’s Clubs, was assisted by 
a number of other Lynchburg ladies, and 
largely aided by the co-operation of the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association and by the effect- 
ive work of Mr. O. L. McCraw, who secured 
free transportation on the railroads for ex- 
hibits. Considerable credit must also be given 
to Mr. A. L. Lincoln, of Richmond, State 
school inspector, who has special charge of 
school fair work, and who is also acting sec- 
retary of the executive committee of the Edu- 
cational Conference. 

The Journal hopes to give a list of prize 
winners in a later issue. 
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ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 


CONFERENCE OF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


President, Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, 


Va. 
Secretary, Supt. A. D. Wright, Richmond, 
Va. 


! SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 
President, N. E. Clements, Chatham, Va. 
Secretary, M. F. McGehee, Keysville, Va. 
VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President, E. H. Russell, Fredericksburg. 


Va. 
Secretary, Algar Woolfolk, Richmond, 
Va. 


Treasurer, George W. Guy, Hampton, Va. 


SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 

President, W. H. Keister. 

Secretary, Dr. J. W. Wayland. 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. S. C. Mitchell. J. E. 
B. Smith, F. H. Martin, C. W. Mason, 
and E. C. Glass. 


Treasurer, Miss Rose Dexter. 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 

President, &. E. Smith, Richmond, Va. 

Vice-President, Miss Lizzie Harvey. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Secretary, Miss: Louise C. Kelly, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


President, Prof. A. J. Williams, , Emory 
and Henry. 

Vice-President, Dr. B. D. Sites, Washing- 
ton and Lee. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Josephine W. 
Holt, Richmond, Va. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
President. Miss Frances Williams, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
Vice-Presidents. Miss Elizabeth Pickett. 
Norfolk: Miss Blanch Bullifant. Rad- 





ford Normal, and Miss Patty Turnbull, 
Charlottesville. 
Secretary, Miss Ospah Dabney, Richmond, 


Va. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. B. B. Munford. 
Treasurer, Henry W. Anderson. 
Executive Secretary, J. H. Binford. 
Director of Leagues, Mrs. L. R. Dashiell 


NEW MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


L. C. Hassinger, Dr. J. T. Mastin, Dr. 
Jas. H. Dillard, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
Geo. W. Koiner, Dr. J. W. Ritchie, Dr. 
S. C. Mitchell. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it only remains to congratu- 
late the city of Lynchburg upon its splendid 
hospitality and the effectiveness of its ar- 
rangements, and to express sentiments of keen 
appreciation and gratitude to Superintendent 


E. C. Glass for his manifold labors, courtesy 
and kindness. 





When Myron brought home his monthly 
school report, it made a very poor showing. 

“This is very unsatisfactory,” said his 
father, looking over the report, “I am not all 
all pleased with it.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t be,” answered Myron. 
“I told the teacher so, but she said she couldn’t 
change it.”—//arpers. 





One day Mr. Smith went to buy a bushel of 
buckwheat for sowing. The man who sold the 
wheat was away, but his wife undertook to 
make the sale. She found a peck measure and 
they went to the granary. 

She filled the measure twice, pouring the 
contents into the bag, and began to tie it up. 

“But Mrs. Lawton,” said the man, “it takes 
four pecks to make a bushel.” 

“Oh, does it?” replied the woman. untying 
the bag. “Well, you see I never had any ex- 
perience in measuring grain before I was mar- 
ried. I always taught school.”—Fveryhody’s. 
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USE of THE VIRGINIA STATE LIBRARY BY the TEACHERS @f the STATE 


H. R. McILWAINE, Librarian 


Betore the present Library Board took 
charge of the affairs of the Virginia State Li- 
brary, though all such students as were able 
to visit the library rooms were permitted to 
use its collections, only members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and State officials were allowed 
to borrow books for home use. The Library 
was the State Library in the sense that it was 
supported by State taxes, and it was used 
mainly by those connected with the State gov- 
ernment, the people at large deriving benefit 
from it through the medium of their represen- 
tatives in the government, rather than directly. 
It has always been the object of the Library 
Board, however, to extend the direct use of 
it by the people of the whole State as rapidly 
and as widely as possible. Hence at the extra 
session of the General Assembly of 1902-3-4, 
the following law was passed: 


“The judges of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Re- 
porter of Court of Appeals, members of the 
General Assembly during the sessions thereof, 
and other State officers at the capitol, and such 
other persons as the Library Board may deem 
fit, shall be allowed to use the State Library 
under such rules and regulations as the Board 
may adopt: provided, that no manuscript or 
record of any kind, and no book, portrait, or 
relic of rare or historic value shall be taken 
from the library room by any one, and no 
book shall be kept out of the library for more 
than two weeks.” 


The elastic part of this law is that which 
extends the use of the Library to “such other 
persons as the Library Board may deem fit,” 
and it really gives the Board control of the 
whole situation. From time to time the Board 
has, by virtue of the authority conferred upon 
it, extended the borrowing privileges to such 
persons as may be recommended by any one 
who by law has the right to borrow books, to 
all teachers throughout the State, to all min- 


isters of any religious denomination, to all 
judges, and to the division superintendents of 
schools. The last extension was made at the 
meeting of the Board held Friday might, No- 
vember 21, 1913, when it was resolved, that 
the privileges should be extended to all re- 
sponsible persons throughout the State, over 
eighteen years of age. Since it was recog- 
nized, however, that it was necessary that this 
responsibility should in some way be certified, 
it was determined that the would-be-borrower 
must get a certificate of his responsibility from 
some member of the General Assembly, some 
State official, some judge in the State, some 
mayor of a city or town, or some division su- 
perintendent of schools. This certification 
merely means that the member of the General 
Assembly or other person making it is to in- 
form the State Librarian that the applicant 
for the privileges of a borrow from the State 
Library is a responsible person and one to 
whom the privileges should be extended. In 
other words, the certificate is simply a note 
of introduction, carrying with it no obligation 
on the part of the writer to become surety for 
the person introduced. 

Books may ordinarily remain away from the 
Library for only two weeks; but one renewal 
of two weeks may be granted upon the request 
of the borrower, made at the close of the first 
two weeks, if no other person has in the mean- 
while applied for the books. If, however, 
some one else has asked for them, the renewal 
may not be made. A fine of two cents a day on 
each book kept out over time is assessed against 
the borrower, who, until all fines are paid, may 
not secure another book. Of course, cost of 
carriage of books both going to the borrower 
and returning to the Library has to be paid 
by the borrower. This, however, will not be 
great after the middle of March, 1914, when 
parcels post rates will be extended to books. 
At present the postal rate on books is one 
cent for each two ounces. 

At the same meeting of the General Assem- 
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bly at which was passed the law given above 
in reference to the use of books, there was 
passed also a law giving the Board the power 
to lend books to any library granting the 
State Library the privilege of borrowing in 
return. Under the “inter-library” loan sys- 
tem books may go to almost any school in the 
State, for nearly every school has at least a 
small library and its librarian would be very 
willing to grant to the State Library the priv- 
ilege of borrowing books from it. The books 
sent from the State Library are charged to the 
borrowing library, which becomes responsible 
for their safe return, just as an individual bor- 
rower is responsible for the books secured by 
him. When the books reach their destination, 
however, they may then be borrowed from the 
school library, under the local rules, by the 
students who wish them. Even, however, if a 
school has no hbrary connected with it, the 
teachers in the school may berrow books either 
for themselves or for their pupils. Hence, 
practically, the State Library is now at the 
service of every school in the State. 

This fact has already been discovered by 
many of the schools, and very considerable use 
is being made of the Library by the various 
learning and _ instruction 
throughout the State, from the universities and 
colleges down to the primary schools, in some 
eases through the “inter-library” loan system 
and in other cases through borrowing by the 
teachers as individuals. | Many teachers are 
getting, on the one hand, the books that they 
themselves wish to use in making more thor- 
ough preparation for the work of instruction 
or in preparing papers to be read at educa- 


institutions of 


tional conferences, and, on the other hand, 
those that they wish their pupils to use in 
Writing essays or preparing for debates. The 
State Library has now a fairly good collection 
of beoks on the history, the theory, and the 
methods of education, and steps are being 
taken for its enlargement, so that the teachers 
throughout the State may not lack for a re- 
ository from which to draw the material 
vhich will enable them to keep abreast of the 
(imes in their progressive profession. As for 
lie essay work of the pupils in the schools, 


there is scarcely an imaginable specific and 
concrete topic assignable on which some ma- 
terial could not be found in the Library. On 
abstract topics, however, little that is within 
the comprehension of pupils of composition- 
writing age can be found. To the unfortunate 
pupil to whom an inexperienced teacher has 
assigned such a topic for treatment, the State 
Library can be of little assistance except to 
plead with the teacher for a new assignment. 
In the debate work of the schools and col- 
leges the Library already plays an important 
part. On all the questions of the day it has 
books and pamphlets, and, in addition, special 
collections of material brought together pri- 
marily for the use of members of the General 
Assembly in their preparation of bills to be 
introduced and in their debates in committees 
and on the floors of the two houses, but avail- 
able for the use of others as well, in so far 
as this use does not conflict with the main 
object for which the collections were made. 
The Library has in this section of its material 
a very large number of clippings from the 
newspapers of the State for the past three or 
four years. 

Though in one way or another a great many 
teachers are now using the State Library, the 
institution is prepared to serve satisfactorily 
a much greater number. The books likely to 
be called for by the schools are practically all 
catalogued, and any book demanded may be 
found by one of the assistants in the Library 
in a minute or two, if the book is on the 
shelves: and if it is not in the Library, that 
fact, also, is at once disclosed. In a library 
with a good catalogue a great many patrons 
may be readily and _ satisfactorily 
whereas a library without a catalogue is al- 
Recognizing this fact, the Li- 


served, 


most useless. 
brary Board has made provision for the ade- 
quate cataloguing of the material, and the 
catalogue is now nearly completed. It is an 
alphabetical author and subject catalogue: so 
that the user of it may, by running over the 
titles under any heading, soon see what books 
are in the Library on that subject. It is pos- 


sible. too. for the members of the Library staff 
to prepare with very little trouble for readers 
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at a distance lists of the books in the Library 
on any subjects in which they may be inter- 
ested. A great deal of this kind of work is 
done. 

Though the Library contains nearly one 
hundred thousand books and pamphlets, it fre- 
quently happens that it does not contain ex- 
actly the book called for, and sometimes no 
good substitute. Then the aim of the Library 
authorities is to supply the deficiency by pur- 
chasing the book recommended or some other 
covering the same ground in a better way. If 
only the Library’s funds were greater, this 
purchase of new books might be carried on 
much more actively, and the aim of the Board 


to make the Library the State Library in the 
sense of being used, on occasion, by every re- 
sponsible reader in the State might in course 
of time be realized. 

What has been said applies merely to the 
central collection of the State Library. There 
is also a traveling library department, con- 
taining about twelve thousand books, from 
which the circulation is even more active than 
the circulation from the central collection. 
Circulars of information in reference to the 
traveling libraries and of instruction as to how 
these libraries may be obtained by a com- 
munity or school may be had on application 
to the State Librarian. 


THE BINET TESTS 


Address Delivered by Elizabeth E. Webb, of the Richmond School System, before the State Association 
ef Charities and Corrections 


About ten years ago Binet and Simon, two 
French psychologists, attempted to attain a 
goal, which all psychologists before them had 
failed to reach. This was to evolve a series 
of graded questions, or tests, by which mental 
development might be measured. The now 
famous Binet Tests of almost incredible ac- 
curacy are the result of this endeavor. 

The method of procedure was somewhat as 
follows: A set of tests were prepared for a 
given age, as for example, eight. These were 
then propounded to numberless eight year old 
children, until it was established to a nicety 
that they were neither too hard nor too easy 
for children of that age. For example, one will 
find that an ordinary, normal child of eight. 
will count backwards from twenty to one in 
twenty seconds; whereas, a seven year old 
child, equally normal could not, and a nine 
year old child would find it far too easy. Sim- 
ilarly a seven vear old child can draw a dia- 
mond and count thirteen pennies,—both im- 
possible feats to a child of six. 

When one realizes that. as the tests now 
stand they embody practically fifty questions, 
one will comprehend the vast amount of labor 


expended in this valuable work. For many 


questions proposed, were, on examination, 
found unsuitable. Only experimentation on a 
vast scale could establish the suitability of any 
single test, and years of valuable time were 
necessarily expended. 

Binet standardized the tests on the children 
of the middle class in France. It was then 
necessary to re-standardize for our American 
children. Different standards of living condi- 
tions, education, et cetera, made this desirable, 
in fact necessary. Several Americans have at- 
tempted to do this, but Dr. Goddard, the emi- 
nent psychologist who fills the position of Di- 
rector of Research in the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J., probably has been more thor- 
ough and more successful than any _ other 
American. Dr. Goddard gave these tests to 
two thousand public school children and four 
hundred feeble-minded people. 

Following Binet, Dr. Goddard established 
the fitness of each individual test. For exam- 
ple, it was found that in the fifth year, thirty 
five-year-old children counted four pennies, a5 
against four who failed. In the seventh year 
ninety-four seven-vear-old children counted 
thirteen pennies with five who failed. In th 
eighth vear out of eighty-nine cases only two 
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failed to make the cemparison of two objects. 
The uniformly — satisfactory 
throughout the entire series. Remarkable as 
it may seem Binet had done his work so well 
that only a few minor changes were necessary. 
These modifications followed Binet’s revision 
so closely that the finished work of the French- 
man and the American version as used at Vine- 
land is practically identical. 

The tests as they now stand are satisfactory 
from the first through the twelfth year, with 
but one desired change—a new group of 
twenty-three syllables in the twelfth year, the 
group We now use containing too many adjec- 
tives. We hope eventually to carry the tests 
further, but the diversity of development after 
the twelfth year makes it well nigh impossible. 

The accuracy of the Binet Tests is almost 
unbelievable. I know of no better proof of 
their accuracy than to apply these tests to any 
ordinary grade, any group of children selected 
at random. Thus applied these tests always 
give identically the same result—the normal 
curve of distribution. To 2 person using the 
tests it is a constant source of inspiration; each 
day’s work gives but an added faith to their 


results were 


value. 

Speaking of the accuracy of the tests, Dr. 
Goddard has recently said: 

‘No one should be surprised that the Binet- 
Simon measuring scale of intelligence has met 
with eriticism and opposition. It is doubtful 
if even one of its most ardent advocates read 
it over for the first time without feeling that 
it must be impossible for such a scale to be re- 
liable; and it.is only after repeated trials and 
continual discovery of the accuracy with which 
it reveals the facts, that one becomes convinced 
that it is not only of value but of such re- 
markable accuracy that it supersedes every- 
thing else. So rapidly has his conviction 
spread and so widely has it extended that now 
those-who are familiar with the tests have be- 
come so entirely confident of their supreme 
merit that the criticisms that-from time to time 
appear, only arouse a smile and a feeling akin 
to that which the physician would have for 
one who might launch a tirade against the 
value of the clinical thermometer.” 
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Their value is inestimable. The school su- 
perintendent who wants to grade his system 
properly, the institution superintendent who 
would know how to classify the doubtful cases, 
the medical man who would corroborate his 
diagnosis of exceptional children, the oflicers 
of juvenile or adult criminal courts who are 
seeking to make a just disposition of a hope- 
lessly incorrigible, irresponsible case—to all 
these the Binet Tests are indeed invaluable. 

And now as to the presentation of the tests. 
One must not forget two essentials. The first— 
Do not teach. It is so easy to help too much, 
to forget that it is only the child’s involuntary 
reaction, which we seek. The second is as im- 
pertant—Remember to get down to the child’s 
mental level. I once heard a highly intelligent 
man say to a very feeble-minded little girl, 
“T shall now ask you some questions of compre- 
hension.” Need I add that he obtained only 
very indifferent results? The child’s confidence 
must be won or your effort is wasted. 


Do not try to give the tests after reading 
the sheet. That is intended only for a record. 
Read the pamphlet, “The Binet-Simon Meas- 
uring Secale of Intelligence,” and the new 
standardization recently issued. And better 
still observe a few tests given by some one 
skilled in their use, and make the person test- 
ing tell you all about them. 


The apparatus used is simple and easily con- 
structed. The specifications are found in the 
pamphlet just mentioned. This is another de- 
lightful thing about the tests, the apparatus, 
unlike that of most psychological tests, is so 
compact that a man may carry a set in his 
pocket—a woman must use a hand-bag. 

You will hear a great deal of talk about 
under and over-age children. This is some- 
times confusing. An under-age child is one 
whose mental age is lower, or under, his chron- 
ological age, e. g., a boy of fifteen years whose 
mentality measures seven—or is equal to 
that of a normal child of seven—wouid be 
eight years under age. 

Conversely an over-age child is one whose 
mental or Binet age exceeds his chronological 
A boy seven years of age chronological- 


age. 
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ly testing nine by the Binet tests, would be 
two Vears over age, 

The results obtained by the tests are classi- 
fied in four major groups—the normal, the 
precocious, the retarded, and the feeble- 
minded, The exact boundartes ( f these groups 
are arbitrary. The normal group includes 
those testing at age. that is, those whose 
mental and = chronelogical ages are iden- 
tical, those one year over age and these 
one year under age. The precocious group in- 
cludes all who register two or more years over 
age; retarded. those who are two or three years 
under age: and the feeble-minded, those who 
are four or more years under age. The feeble- 
minded are further classified as idiots, imbe- 
ciles and morons, according to the degree of 
defect. 

One of the most frequent criticisms of the 
tests has been that only experts can use them. 
This is not entirely true. Naturally an abso- 
lutely correct diagnosis demands an_ expert. 
And a person trained in a psychological lab- 
oratory does more scientific work than an un- 
trained one. But for the approximation of a 
well-marked case of mental defect. any intelli- 
gent person, with a little practice. can learn 


to make a rough diagnosis which will serve the 
purpose quite as well. This would not be true, 
however, of border-line cases, morons or young 
children. 

Another frequent criticism is, “Why, I 
couldn't answer the questions that way my- 
self.” Of course you couldn't if you are a nor- 
mal adult. Your mental content is so much 
mere complex that at once all sorts of things 
arise Which would never occur to a child. Mr. 
Leonard Ayres’ contention that an adult can 
not always give the date scems, after experi- 
mentation, rather unfounded. Do you net 
think that after even a long hunting er fish- 
ing trip you might calculate the date within 
three days—I think you could. 

I have not attempted to give you any detail 
information concerning the individual tests or 
their psychological significance, this would re- 
quire more than my allotted period on the pro- 
gramme. It is obvious which tests estimate 
comprehension, discrimination, immediate 
memory, judgment and the like. It is also 
obvious how very little they are dependent on 
formal school training—these are tests of men- 
tal capacity and not of education. 


The MOST IMPORTANT MEASURE BEFORE the LEGISLATURE 


KATE PLEASANTS MINOR 


Ameng the subjec is to ba considered by the 
Legislature at this session, none is so funda- 
mental in its nature, so far-reaching in its in- 
fluence, and, therefore, so commanding in its 
appeal as the bill to secure an institution for 
the segregation and custedial care of the 
feeble-minded. 

There are 5,000 of these unfortunates in 
Virginia to-day, of whom 3.911 are in insti- 
tutions. None of these are protected from the 
hideous evil of repreducing their kind, except 
where the law has been stretched to include 
some poor wretch among the insane and thus 
a shelter in an institution already over-crowd- 
ed is afforded to a class wholly unfit for such 
a refuge. 


It has been ascertained that 80 per cent of 
the population of our jails, penitentiaries and 
reformatories are feeble-minded. It is a rec- 
ognized fact that feeble-mindedness is in- 
curable. How long must we strive to maintain 
a steadily increasing number of criminals in 
our penal institutions when by the simple pro- 
cess of segregating the feeble-minded on farms 
where they may be made self-supporting we 
can cut off 80 per cent of our criminal class 
at the source and so reduce not enly our pres- 
ent but our future list of law-breakers? Jus- 
tice—bare justice—demands that in the light 
of scientific discoveries of but recent date. we 
should cease to hold responsible irresponsible 


beings. while merey and public policy to 


aainenendtinenediisteasemeee 











gether plead for speedy action in this matter 
of supreme importance to every citizen of the 
State, but, as vet, understoed and studied by 
only the more thoughtful and far-seeing. 
The Virginia Journal of Education may 
well be proud to call attention to the pro- 
gressive spirit shown by the Richmond School 
Board in supplying the Richmond schools 
with an expert trained to detect the feeble- 
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minded and to provide for them in special 
classes. 

The bill before the Legislature is along 
these lines, but ofters a solution at once more 
far-reaching and more permanent. 

Let Virginia’s educational forces join with 
the philanthropic and other agencies already 


rreatest need. 


at work, and secure this our g¢ 


The TEACHING of P RSPECTIVE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL DRAWING WORK 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Newark, N. J., and BONNIE E. SNOW, 
formerly Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 


LESSON THREE 
DIFFERENT WAYS OF TREATING STILL-LIFE 


The class of material for art study that is 
known as Still-Life, includes pottery, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, utensils of various kinds, or 
any other objects selected for use because of 
some interesting problem which they may pre- 
sent or suggest. We have selected for our les- 
son a common bean-pot of two values. (By 
“values” we mean the different degrees of 
Fig. 1 
shows a diagrammatic drawing of the object, 


light and dark seen in any object.) 


sketched after the manner described in Les- 
son ri. 


axis has been sketched as a construction line 


The ellipses are entirely drawn, the 


and every means has been used in the effort 
Even the thick- 
ness of the rim has been carefully studied and 
expressed. 


to secure a correct drawing. 


No effort has been made in Fig. 

to show artistic treatment; the aim was to ex- 
press the truth of proportion and perspective. 
When this was attained, graphite was rubbed 
over the back of the drawing and-the neces- 
sary lines of the sketch were transferred to a 
sheet of light tinted paper, (Tint “E” of the 
Prang Tinted Papers). With the well-sharp- 
ened point of the brown Crayonex carefully 
draw over the transferred lines, trying to se- 
cure an artistically modelled and accented out- 
line. With a well-sharpened piece of common 
white chalk place the main high-lights, as 
chown in Fig. 2. (High lights are the bright 


spots of reflected light, seen on any polished 
or glazed surface). <A table-line was placed 
behind the ebject (A table-line is a line rep- 
resenting the farther edge of the table or sur- 


face upon which an object rests.) 


PROBLEM I—A STILL-LIFE OBJECT DRAWN IN SEPIA 
OUTLINED ON TINTED PAPER 


Select a bowl, tea-pot or earthen jar, of two 
colors or values. Make a diagrammatic draw- 
ing on a 9x12’ sheet of manila paper after 
the manner of Fig. 1. The vertical diameter 
of the drawing should be four or five inches 
in length: this will insure a drawing of good 
size. Transfer it to some light tinted paper, 
such as Tint “KE,” and finish in accented out- 
line in brown crayon. 
with sharpened chalk. 


Place the high lights 
Locate the table-line. 


PROBLEM II—A STILL-LIFE OBJECT FINISHED WITH 
A DECORATIVE OUTLINE 


Transfer the diagrammatic drawing pre- 
pared in Preblem I to a sheet of gray manila 
paper. With a finder (See page 8. Book V, 
Progressive Drawing Books) compose the 
drawing within a rectangle. trying to secure 
Mix in the hd 
of your color bex a strong solution of black. 
With a fairly well-filled brush held vertically 


in relation to the paper, draw an even, strong 


the best arrangement possible. 


line to cover all the pencil lines in your trans- 


ferred sketch. It is essential that every line in 
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this treatment be of the same width and 
strength. (When a drawing is lined in with 
a conventional line of this nature, without re- 
gard to modelling or accents, the treatment 1s 


said to be decorative. ) 


PROBLEM III \ STILL-LIFE OBJECT DRAWN WITH 


COLORED CRAYONS 


Again transfer to a sheet of 9x12’ tinted 
paper (using tint P or tint S) the diagram- 
matic drawing used in Problem I. Refer to 
the colored illustrations on page 2 in Books 
V and VI, of Progressive Drawing Books. 
You will observe in these illustrations that 
tinted papers form the background, and that 
the colored crayons have been employed much 
in the manner of pencil technique. The crayon 
was sharpened to a fine point, and the strokes 


were laid on in the direction of the form, not 
covering the paper completely, but allowing 
the background to shimmer through, thereby 
producing a certain artistic modification of 
color. After the transfer to the tinted paper 
has been made, carefully place with chalk the 
white high lights. Then select the crayon 
that will best express the local color of the 
object and lightly lay on the strokes, avoiding 
the full strength of the colored crayon. When 
necessary to secure the desired effect, another 
color may be superimposed. Certain crisp 
touches for the accents will give sparkle to 
vour drawing. An illustration of this effect in 
black and white is shown in Fig. 4. Mount 
vour sketch on another sheet of tinted paper, 
trving to secure the fine color effect shown in 
the illustrations referred to. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE ORDINARY GRADES 


ANNIE L. DAVIS, of the Richmond City Schools 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIRST TWO GRADES 


Since the kindergarten has not been gener- 
ally introduced into our schools in Virginia, 
the first grade teacher usually finds difficulty 
in bridging the gap between home and school 
life. As an aid in solving this problem, con- 
structive, language and history work based on 
the home and surrounding life will be found 
beneficial. A suggested correlated outline for 


these graces is as follows: 


I—The Family. 

Members—service of each. The occupation 
of the fathers of the various families of the 
children will open up a large field of industry. 

Projects: Cut out paper dolls to represent 
family; cut from furniture catalogues pictures 
of furniture; mount in booklet. 


II—Activities in the Home. 

a. Those in connection with the care of the 
home, as washing. ironing, baking, sewing, 
dusting. etc. 

Projects: Free cuttings representing various 


activities. Dramatization of activities. Help- 
ing to make up beds at home. Helping to 
care for the schoolroom itself by keeping it 
clean. 

b. Those activities in connection with pleas- 
ure, as preparing for picnics, excursions, en- 
tertainments, etc. 

Projects: Sand table representation of some 
excursion showing grounds, trees, pond, 
benches, buildings, ete. A birthday party for 
one of the children, or the celebration of some 
festival as Christmas, Easter, etc., by the mak- 
ing of cards, boxes or baskets. 


I1{—Supplying Material Needs in Home. 

a. Food; what we eat; how mother preserves 
and cans fruits and vegetables for winter use. 

Projects: Moulding vegetables and fruits of 
clay; raising radishes and lettuce in spring; 
making garden of window box; preparation of 
radishes for table; serving with salt and crack- 
ers at school luncheon; recognition of wheat 
and corn—simple milling with mortar and pes- 
tle: preserving and canning of some fruit or 
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vegetable; making of butter, cheese or junket; _ 


representation of grocery store. 

b. Clothing; kinds; suitability; recognition 
of wool, silk and cotton; knowledge of the 
source of each; care of clothing at home and 
at school. 

Projects: Children choose two harmonious 
colors for dress, cape and hood and fill in hec- 
tographed copy of paper doll. Children 
bring samples of cotton and wool and mount 
with raw material on cardboard. In winter 
dress their doll in woolen and in summer cot- 
ton clothes. Plan pattern, kimona style, with 
them. Have circular cape and hood to match. 

c. Shelter. 

a. Kinds of homes in which children 
live, brick, frame, concrete. 

b. Hygienic aspects, lighting, heating, 
ventilation. 

c. Surroundings. 

d. Rooms—kitchen, dining-room, bed- 
room, living room and bath. 

e. Furnishings of each. 

f. Workers needed: 
1. Carpenter. 
2. Mason. 
3. Painter. 
4. Paper Hanger. 
5. Plumber. 

Projects: Plan and furnish a miniature 
home; make clay bricks for chimney; sew cur- 
tains and bedding; arrange boxes to represent 
stores one must buy from in furnishing house, 
as furniture store, bakery, dairy, grocery store, 
etc. Visit store and represent activities in 
clay or paper. In rural districts the country 
store and the blacksmith shop may be repre- 
sented. 

An attempt to show how each of these pro- 
jects may be carried out will be impossible in 
the limited space. As the making and fur- 
nishing of the miniature home is one of the 
most interesting problems, I shall try to show 
how this can be done with little expense by 
the average teacher and without special equip- 
ment. 

The first problem which presents itself to 
teacher and children is the kind of house to 
be built, whether it is to be a modern coun- 
try home, an old-fashioned farm house, or a 


home in the city. This decided the location 
and surroundings, the advantages of having 
the house faced so as to get as much sunlight 
as possible can be taken up. 

The house itself can be made from four 
boxes about 12”x14”’x 16” fitted together. 
These may be obtained from the grocery store. 
Two orange crates placed one on top of the 
other, and partitioned off into four, five, or 
six rooms makes another nice house. If pre- 
ferred, the house may be made a problem in 
real building construction by having it built 
by fifth or sixth grade boys. In this case the 
primary children should be allowed to see the 
work going on. 

Having placed the house in the best possible 
location, so as to get plenty of good air and 
light in all the rooms, the next problem is the 
making of the doors and windows. Give the 
children stiff cardboard rectangles, of good 
proportion for the windows, say about 6”x 3”, 
and tell them to place them where they will 
look best as windows. As the windows will 
probably look best on a line with each other, 
the children will need to have rulers and be 
shown how to make accurate measurements. 
When the papers are well placed have the 
children mark around them—then bore holes 
in opposite corners of rectangle and cut out 
windows with a key saw. If it is impossible 
to get a saw paste cardboard or light papers 
in house to represent windows. The question 
of windows will bring up the problem of win- 
dow frames and their use. Small strips of 
wood can be measured, cut and nailed together 
to form frames that will slip into the win- 
dows already made. Casings for the windows 
and ledges may be planned and made by nail- 
ing small strips of wood together. If wood 
cannot be obtained these may be made of 
paper or cardboard. Doors may be planned 
and cut in the partitions in the same manner 
as the windows were made. 

After the boxes have been fitted together, 
the doors and the windows cut the problem of 
the kind of roof needed will come up. Have 
the children notice the roofs of the houses in 
the community. After looking at the waste 
pipes they will decide that the roofs are slant- 
ing so that the water will run off. A plain 
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slanting, or simple gabled roof may be made 
with a few boards. 

The question of the chimney for the house 
Bricks about 2” x 1’’ x $” 


can be easily made from clay in wocden molds 


will also come up. 


(little rectangular forms). These bricks may 
be dried in the sun or if there is a kiln con- 
venient fired in the kiln. The work of the 
bricklayer and his services to us can be dis- 
cussed while the children are building the 
chimney. 

While this work has been going on, a color 
scheme for the wall paper, rugs, ete., can be 
worked out in the drawing class. Each child 
ean choose a color which he thinks will look 
well and make a wash of it or a very simple 
design in dots or stripes can be made with 
crayola. After comparison and criticism let 
the children take a vote as to the mest suit- 
able design for the different rooms, guiding 
their selection so that they can see that a cool 
color will look best in the light rooms and a 
warm color in the dark ones. After the paper 
is ready, the work of the paper hanger, and 
the dependence of other people upon him can 
be discussed. The children’s experience can 
be called upon to help in the problem of 
papering. It will be found that care will be 
needed in pasting, matching and handling 
paper. 

While some of the children have been paper- 
ing and furnishing up the interior of the 
house other members of the class may weave 
the rugs to be used in the different rooms. 
These may be merely strips of paper which 
the children have cut, or rugs made on card- 
board looms woven with rag strips, chenille or 
raffia. 

Bits of dimity or scrim may be used for the 
window curtains. These may be stenciled 
with small det designs if the children so de- 
sire. Portieres for the doors may be made by 
knotting cord or stringing beads or straw. 

Another art problem is the making of lino- 
leum for the kitchen floor. The children may 
rule paper in one-inch blocks and from these 
make simple checked designs. coloring with 
erayola., 

In furnishing the different rooms the chil- 
dren discuss the work of the carpenter and the 


cabinet maker, and then make the furniture 
from small bits of wood, construction paper or 
spool boxes. If paper is used the children, 
after learning how to make the sixteen square 
box fold, can with suggestions from the teach- 
er, construct almest any piece of furniture 
needed. Avoid dictation. The paper used may 
be originally cbtained in colors to represent 
the kind of furniture used in each room, or it 
may be colored with crayoia. 

The choosing of pictures for the different 
rooms in the house gives the teacher oppor- 
tunity to make the children acquainted with 
some of the world’s masterpieces. The half- 
penny “Perry pictures,” with little cardboard 
frames made by the children, are just about 
the right size. Some of*these pictures may be 
cut from catalogues. 

The artificial heating and lighting arrange- 
ments can be discussed with the children, and 
radiators, stoves, fire-places, lamps, electric 
light bulbs and chandeliers constructed by 
them. In this way the work of the plumber, 
gas fitter and electrician can be taken up. 

In this problem the aim in every step 
should be to help the children realize just 
what it means to prepare a comfortable and 
artistic home, to show him our dependence 
upon other people and their dependence upon 
us, to give him a little insight into industrial 
activities directly affecting him, and last of all 
to develop his constructive instincts into 
forces that will make him conscious of his 
power to create and to do. 


The Board of Education of New York city 
has just secured an appropriation of $79,000 
with which to operate during the coming year 
after-school play centers in 163 of its school 
buildings. Each of these play centers will ac- 
commodate from 250 to 350 school children. 
The school yard and the school gymnasium 
will be used fer this purpese, and will remain 
open from 3:30 to 5:30 P. M. The expense 
consists of $2.50 for the director of the center 
and $1.00 per session for extra janitor service. 
making a total of $3.50 for an afternoon cen- 
ter accommodating approximately 300 chil- 
dren, or about 1 1-6 cents per child. 
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NEED of PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


BERTHA BAUGHMAN, Wise County 


It has been said, “That a little learning is a 
dangerous thing; Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring: There shallow draughts in- 
toxicate the brain, And drinking largely sobers 
us again.” 

Were I to say where the professionally 
trained teacher is most needed, I would most 
earnestly say, in the rural school. For the 
rural school needs the teacher filled to the 
brim with resources, confronted as she is with 
problems she alone must solve. 

I say, she, for more than three-fourths of 
the teachers are women. 

Take the professionally trained teacher and 
isolate her in some little country schoolhouse 
by the wayside. Think you she will be worst- 
ed when she has this place to fill? 

I tell you nay. She is in all probability con- 
fronted with classes ranging from the primer 
to the class that will be able to enter the high 
school. 

Having been professionally trained, she does 
not “keep school,” but with well directed work 
she will, after having heard the little ones the 
lesson assigned, give the little fingers the 
blunt scissors or the splints, and having ar- 
ranged the seat work, the child has an oppor- 
tunity to give out, as it were, the activity that 
is its nature. 

The next class is managed with equal ease, 
for this teacher correlates her work so weil, 
that time is saved, werk enriched. 

(reography and history may be taught to- 
gether, to the advantage of both. 

Ilaving been professionally trained she is 
so resourceful that history becomes a live sub- 
ject, instead of a collection of dry facts, for 
the subject is touched with a /ixing coal from 
the lips of the thoreughly trained teacher. 

Geography puts on a new dress in her skill- 
ful hands, for is she not able to tell of winds, 
rain. soil, climate, as she and her little band 
ire subjected to the roaring winds as _ they 

weep around the little schoolhouse, or when 
‘he rains descend does she not tell of the ef- 


lect upon the creps, the changes made by the 


washing of the soil from hill top down to the 
valley ¢ 

All about this school are the evidences of 
fertility of the soil or the reverse, and here 
the trained teacher is not at a loss, for she 
can illustrate any point as to soil, by that 
about the schoolhouse. 

Climate is also in for a share of the profes- 
sional knowledge, for is she not able to teach 
her little flock of the weather from day to 
day ? 

Spelling can be taught in connection with 
all written work. 

Thus, you see, her resources are never ex- 
hausted, owing to the fact that she has a mine 
of wealth at her command. 

Arithmetic can be made so practical that it 
charms her pupils, for cannot she work all 
sorts of problems in connection with the farm ¢ 

Here comes in self-expression the greatest 
thing in education. 

Being afar from the city, nature study can 
well be pursued. She, out of the abundant 
store she has acquired in her professional 
training, is able to define this or that plant, 
helping the child to develop interest in his 
surroundings, and be able to see the glory and 
beauty about his home. 

Sympathy with the child’s environment and 
understanding of it is brought about by the 
master hand of the professionally trained 
teacher. 

Individuality—personality are develope | by 
nature study. 

Besides in practice many new modes of ex- 
pression are brought out in writing, speaking, 
drawing or color, thus developing the whole 
person. 

And thus it is that the professionally 
trained teacher guides and directs. 

When she comes to the reading lesson. here 
it would seem that she might be at a loss— 
but no, no—for here the weil-trained voice, her 
endless store of knowledge of places, people, 
and incidents mentioned in the lesson. makes 
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them so interesting that the reading hour is 
one longed for, instead of being dreaded. 

This trained teacher walks to the board, and 
is able to illustrate a story so well with an 
apt drawing that the interest is held spell- 
bound. 

She is able to clothe the dry bones of gram- 
mar with life by means of the written analy- 
sis and diagram, as well as parsing. 

Having been trained in civics, she will be 
able to model the government of her school 
upon principles that will make the future citi- 
zen able to see how he may be part and par- 
cel of the government. 

Chemistry can be brought into use as this 
professionally trained texcher discusses of 


foods, crops, ete. 


She is like the diamond, ever giving forth 
light and brilliancy as she approaches each 
subject. 

Her knowledge of rhetoric makes her able 
to direct, arrange, and clothe the paragraphs 
in composition or essay with the qualities of 
unity, coherence and emphasis. 

Even the taste for music can be and is de- 
veloped as this trained teacher, when the day 
is done, with her sweet voice raises a hymn or 
song, as she is about to send out the happy 
children to their homes. 

If I could but emphasize one need I’d say, 
let us have professionally trained teachers for 
rural schools from now, henceforth and for- 
ever more. 


The VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY LEAGUE 


The Journal wishes to commend very heart- 
ily the High School Literary League recently 
organized under the direction of the Wash- 
ington and Jetlerson Literary Societies of the 
University of Virginia. The League is high- 
ly endorsed yy such excellent authorities as 
Dr. E. A. Alderman, Dr. J. M. Page, Dr. C. 
W. Kent, Dr. ©. Alphonso Smith, Prof. 
Charles G. Maphis, and State Superintendent 
R. C. Stearnes. The latter says: 

“T am tremendously interested in the plan 
and shall support you by every means in my 
power. I shall send the three bulletins to 
which you refer directly to the principals of 
the high schools in the next two or three 
days.” 

A circular letter from the University says: 

“Very soon a question for debate will be 
selected and a bulletin giving a brief outline 
of the arguments on both sides and a biblio- 
graphy showing where available information 
on the subject may be obtained. In this mat- 
ter we are promised the active co-operation of 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. who has manifested a 


deep interest in the movement. 
“In the meantime we have requested the 
Department of Public Instruction to mail to 


you three Bulletins on Literary Societies in 
the Public Schools, the first pertaining to or- 
ganization, the second to parliamentary rules, 
the third to questions for debate. 

“If you do not receive these very soon, 
write direct to the Department for them. 

“We are making this proposition in order 
that the University, through its Literary So- 
cieties and Faculty, may be of service to you 
and the boys and girls of the State, and we 
will appreciate it if you will help us by ad- 
vising us as early as possible: 

1. Whether or not you have a literary so- 
ciety already organized. 

2. If not, whether you will take steps at 
once to organize one. 

5. If you will join our League. 

t. If vou will furnish a team for the pre- 
liminary contest in debate. 

“All correspondence should be addressed to 
W. P. McBain, Secretary, Box 138, Univer- 
sity, Virginia.” 

The following statement, containing the 
regulations of the League, has been issued 
from the University: 

Before the division of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association at its late meeting in Lynchburg 
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a plan was proposed for the organization of 
a Literary League among the high schools of 
the State. The proposition came from the 
Washington and Jefterson Literary Societies 
of the University of Virginia. 

The purpose of the organization is to stim- 
ulate training in public speaking and debat- 
ing in secondary schools as well as to en- 
lighten the public upon current problems 
which will be discussed in the course of the 
debates. The Literary Societies of the Uni- 
versity, supported by the Faculty and Board 
of Visitors, thus hope to be of great service 
to the high schools as well as to the people 
at large throughout the State. 

The plan as outlined in this pamphlet was 
adopted by the Division of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and was heartily endorsed by 
those present. It is earnestly hoped that every 
high school in the State of Virginia whether 
public or private, will become a member of 
this League. There are no dues. We merely 
want your co-operation in this work with 
which we know you are in sympathy. 

Cuas. G. Mapuis, Chairman, 
W. P. McBary, Secretary, 
L. H. Mitisaps, 

Executive Committee. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The Jefferson and Washington Literary 
Societies of the University of Virginia will 
suggest a question to be discussed by the 
schools entering the League; and will furnish 
from the University Library, free of cost, in 
pamphlet form, such material as will enable 
them to comprehend and discuss intelligently 
the various points covered by the question. 
Additional sources of information will be in- 
dicated from which other material may be se- 
cured by the teams if they desire it. 

2. All secondary schools cf Virginia. public 
or private, shall be eligible for membership in 
the Debating League. 

3. The League shall be managed by an exec- 
utive committee composed of C. G. Maphis. 
L. H. Millsaps and W. P. McBain. 

4. Any school wishing to become a member 


of the League should send its name to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee before the first of Febru- 
ary, at which time the assignments will be an- 
nounced. 

5. Each school accepting this offer of the 
Societies and thus becoming a member of the 
League shall be assigned another school which 
it shall debate, the status and standards of the 
schools, their proximity, accessibility, and 
convenience of location to be considered in 
making this assignment. (The suggestions of 
the different schools as to whom they would 
like to debate will be gladly received and will 
be observed if possible). 

6. Each school shall furnish a debating team 
of two members. 

7. The preliminary contests should be held 
not later than the first of March. 

8. In the preliminaries, one school shall 
have choice of sides, the other choice of place, 
and lots shall be cast as to which of the two 
options a school shall take. 

9. The school which shall win the prelimi- 
nary shall be entitled to send its team to the 
University, at Charlottesville, for the State 
championship contest. 

10. The teams sent to Charlottesville for the 
final contest must be prepared to debate either 
side of the question. 

11. The school which shall win the debate, 
thus finally held, shall be given a cup by the 
University of Virginia. 

12. All high school teams sent to the Uni- 
versity in this contest will be met at the sta- 
tion by a committee of the Societies and en- 
tertained by them as the Societies’ guests 
while at Charlottesville. This entertainment 
will also be extended to anv principal who de- 
sires to accompany his team. 

13. The contests are open to boys and girls. 

14. All correspondence should be addressed 
to W. P. McBain. Secretary, University of 
Virginia. 





How to bind dilapidated textbooks so that 
they look almest as good as new is taught in 
manual training classes at Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 
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DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATICN 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS, L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


In view of the fact that there are now sIxX 
hundred and thirty-three leagues in eighty-six 
of the counties of Virginia, representing a 
membership of more than twenty thousand, a 
special etlort is being made to keep in closer 
touch with the cflicers. The Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association has just issued the follow- 
ing circular letter seeking cbservance of the 
several appointed days, a Good Reads meet- 
ing in January, a Health meeting in February 
and a Better Farming meeting in March. 


Z'0 Presidents of School and Civii Leaques: 

The Lynchburg meeting is over. Many 
Jeagues sent delegates and never in all the 
history of the Association have the reports 
been so encouraging. 

Look carefully over the enclosed summary 
and see what a big thing the league work is 
becoming. Read and discuss this summary at 
your hext meeting. 

Will you and your members not help us to 
have a still better report for 1914? You ean 
do this by working along the following lines: 

1. Secure new members. 

”. Ileld regular and interesting meetings. 

3. Do some good work for school improve- 
ment. 

1. Ifelp to organize a league in some nearby 
schaol. 

In addition to this we earnestly desire each 
Jenene in the State to hold 

\ Good Reads Meeting in January, 

\ Hlealth Meeting in February, 

A Better Farming Meeting in March. 

We expect to send out printed suggestions 
for these meetings and we hope your Enter- 
tainment Committee, or special committees, if 
necessary, will work hard to make them suc- 
cessful and largely attended. All these meet- 
ings should be treated from a local standpoint 
and home talent as well as outside talent 


should be used. 

In conclusion, let us hear from you. When 
you do good work, we want to know about it 
so as to tell others. When you are discouraged 


we desire to help you. That is what we are 
for and why we are called the Co-operative 
Education Asseciation. 
Faithfully yours, 
Mrs. L. R. Dasniecr, 


J. H. Binrorp. 


A LETTER TO TEACHERS 


For the first time since September 15th, I have 
had a few days in the office to think things over. 
May I say some words about my hopes and plans? 
If you have granted me this privilege, I will speak 
in an informal and personal way—just as friends 
talk together. 

The greater part of my time is spent in the field, 
a work that I hope results in good. It is certainly 
true that this personal contact with teachers and 
superintendents does me a world of good. But I 
hope it is understood that it is impossible to re- 
spond to all the invitations that come. The effort 
to do as much field work as possible leads to an- 
other difficulty—the neglect of my correspondence. 
A great many fine, encouraging letters come to the 
office, and also some of the opposite type from teach- 
ers that need help. It would be my greatest pleas- 
ure to answer all these letters fully and sympatheti- 
cally; but I find it impossible with my limited office 
force and my field work. These words are not said 
to discourage teachers from writing; for the letters 
are a great help to us, and we read them all care- 
fully. 

So much for our excuses. We hope the teachers 
understand, and we believe they do. The work is 
going fine; let’s talk awhile about it. 


CLAsSs Room Work 


Sometimes, no doubt, teachers and principals re- 
ceiving co-operative literature say: ‘‘He must think 
the regular class room work is unimportant; he 
only talks leagues, lectures, beauitfying schools and 
other incidental things.” 

No, teacher friend, I do not think class room 
work is unimportant; nothing connected with the 
school is quite so important. But keeping order 
and teaching reading and arithmetic is not all of 
teaching any more than cooking, scrubbing and sew- 
ing are all of motherhood. When we get this narrow 
view of our work, it is so easy to drop into ‘each- 
ing just for money. This narrow view certainly 
makes the teacher and the school insignificant fac- 
tors in the community. 

So we try to interest teachers in beautifying 
schools, obtaining libraries, securing the co-opera- 
tion of patrons, and interesting pupils in something 
beside books. 


Tuk ScHOOL THE PRETTIEST PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY. 
One who travels over the State cannot fail to no- 


tice that teachers are beginning to make _ school 
grounds and class rooms attractive. There has 
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been a great change in the past three years. Only 
a few days ago a letter came from Miss Lillie Fox, 
principal of a two-room school in a small lumber 
town in Buchanan county, in which she said that 
the league had $15 to spend for five framed _ pic- 
tures. Did you ever see a lumber or mining town, 
with its small unlovely houses dotting the _ hill 
If so, you can appreciate the importance of 
work of this kind. There are more framed pictures, 
neatly tinted walls, and improved school grounds 
in Virginia than ever before; but there is still room 
for improvement. Teacher friend, what will you 
do this year to make your school the prettiest place 
in the neighborhood? 


sides? 


WORKING AND PLAYING WITH THE CHILDREN 

Dr. Winship, one of our greatest educators, re- 
cently delivered an address in Richmond, in the 
course of which he told a bad boy story. The 
teacher kept this bad boy in one day. Alone with 
the teacher he was as fine as could be. He talked 
freely and naturally and helped her with much of 
the after-school work. So impressed was the teacher 
that she said: 

“George, | wish you were as fine a boy in school 
as out.” 

“Oh, Miss - , how I do wish the same was 
true of you,’’ was the boy’s reply. 

Now it is just upon this principle that our Junior 
Civie League is based. Teacher and pupils should 
be friends and together they should work over 
books, debates, school improvement and all the 
other elements that should be woven into life. It 
is along these lines that many public schools are 
deficient. 

A letter has just come to this office from Miss 
vanBuren, in charge of the Junior Civic Leagues 
of the American Civic Association, in which she 
says: “May I trouble you to send me a few copies 
of your pamphlet on Junior Civic Leagues; it is a 
great help to me in my work throughout the coun- 
try. 

Two weeks ago we had a letter from the editor 
of the most widely circulated school journal in the 
country asking us for an article on Junior Civic 
Leagues. 

One of the best speeches in Lynchburg, Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell says, was that delivered Ly Carroll Beach, 
president of the Luray High School Junior League. 
On the other hand listen to this extract of a letter 
from Miss Anna S. Walton, principal of a two-room 
school in Alexandria county: “The business-like 
way the president appointed his committees and 
told the chairmen what would be expected of them 
was a tonic for tired nerves. They have left noth- 
ing for the censor to do except to play the piano.” 

I know not what you think about it, but to my 
mind activities of this kind constitute real educa- 
tion. Will you not read carefully our Junior Civic 
League Booklet? Yes, let the children learn the 
obligation, wear the button, try for the prizes, be- 
come members of the Reading Course—do all that 
is set forth in the booklet. These activities will 
help educate them whether they belong to the 
largest high school in the State or go to a one-room 
school. 

Just another word about this matter. Last year 
we had over 300 of these pupils’ organizations en- 
rolled in our office. This session they are slow in 
reporting. We know of an agricultural high school 
that has a new organization of this kind, and yet we 
have no record of it. We are making up our card 
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index of these leagues now for the purpose of send- 
ing them encouraging letters. Will you not drop 
us a post card giving the list of officers of your 
student organization? 


INTERESTING THE PATRONS 

In the beginning of the year we issued a pamph- 
let entitled, “List of Speakers For Public Schools,”’ 
containing the names of about 400 persons who are 
willing to make addresses before school audiences. 
We find this pamphlet some help to the teachers 
and league officers. Above all, we find that this 
idea of making the school a neighborhood gather- 
ing place for lectures and entertainments is rap- 
idly growing. As an illustration, Miss Belle Burke, 
principal of a three-room school in Dinwiddie, has 
a league of seventy members in her school. Each 
session this league has at its regular meetings not 
less than four speakers from the outside world. 
Now the same is true of scores of schools in the 
State. Fellow-teacher and principal, what are you 
doing along this important line? 


Scnoo, AND Civic LEAGUES 


Did you ever really think about the importance 
of this league work? Why just take the summary 
of the work for the year as printed for the Lynch- 
burg meeting. It showed 633 leagues in the State, 
20,000 members, and $58,000 raised for school im- 
provements. Many superintendents tell me _ that 
this league work is the most necessary thing in 
their counties. I know it is discouraging to the 
teacher at times; I know it is hard to have inter- 
esting meetings; but our office is looking after the 
work better than ever before. As a result of cir- 
cular letters, not only teachers, but patrons are 
taking greater intcrest. One evidence of this is 
that we had reports from over four hundred leagues 
during the past year. Just to-day I have a letter 
from Miss Julia Sletten, teacher at Diascond, in 
James City, in which she says: “The patrons of 
the Diascond school want to organize a_ league; 
itherefere, I should like for you to send me the 
necessary litearature.”” Now that’s the way our 
league work should go all over the State, and that’s 
the way it is going. 


Towns like Farmville have leagues, so do agri- 
cultural high schools, and I am glad to see the 
work developing in small country schools. Did you 


hear Miss Belle Webb, of the one-room Crater 
School, in Prince George, tell of the work of her 
league at the Lynchburg meeting? It was one of 
the most interesting things I heard there. She told 
of how the league held Good Roads, Better Health 
and Better Farming meetings during the year, how 
the members were interested in the Home Reading 
Course, and about all the other good work being 
done. Miss Sue Cleaton and Superintendent Coggin 
have organized leagues in all the one-room schools 
of Charles City and New Kent counties. I have 
visited some of their regular meetings, and have 
rejoiced to see seven and eight patrons in a thinly 
settled country come together for school and commu- 
nity improvement. Why they have one league in 
New Kent that has only three members. I talked 
with one of these members recently, and she said: 
“We expect to have ten members by our next meet- 
ing.” I do wish I had time to talk longer about 
the importance of these school leagues or commu- 


nity clubs; but I have already consumed too much 
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space. The main question is Have you a league in 
your school? 
Score Carps 

In speaking above about beautifying schools, I 
ailed to mention the score cards. Are you work- 
ing to secure ninety per cent? Miss Gretta Fultz, 
of the Penrose School, Augusta county, recently 
returned a card, scoring 99 per cent., on the back 
of which she wroté “Obtained by our efforts this 
year the following: individual cups, floors oiled 
and swept daily, interior of room painted, pictures, 
shades, $25 for a library, kept undergrowth and 
trash off lawn and set out shade trees.” No work 
is finer than this, and all of us can work along 
these lines. Let us hear from you, teacher friend, 
for the session is going by and we must work while 
it is day. 

I had hoped this month to tell about some trips 
made in the country bordering on the bay and 
rivers. What a great time I had in Westmoreland 
and Richmond with Superintendent Blake T. New- 
ton! He is organizing leagues everywhere and the 
people are greatly interested I had the same kind 
of trip with my good friend, Superintendent Wil- 
liam Gregorv Rennolds, through old King and 
Queen and Essex And then I don’t Know when I 
have enjoyed anything as much as a trip through 
King George with Superintendent Coakley. ; 

But I must stop right here. Perhaps in some 
later issue I can tell of this field work. Will you 
not glance back through this letter, select one or 
two of the lines of work I have emphasized, and 
try to carry them out successfully in your school? 
Write to our office if you need literature. 

J. H. BInrorp. 


Score Carps Scorinc 90 PER CENT AND OVER 


Penrose School, Augusta county, Miss Gretta 
Fultz, teacher; Minnieville, Prince William, Wil- 


liam Y. Ellicott; Johnson Springs, Goochland, 
Misses Mosby and Lowry; Sterling, Loudoun, Miss 
Mary B. Nicol; King and Queen Court House, Miss 
Gillette Bagby; Spring Grove, Surry, Miss Blanche 
Young and Miss Helen Corselius; Hubbard Springs, 
Lee, Miss Fannie Wygal; Rodophil, Amelia, Misses 
Boisseau and Bass; Oak Ridge, Nelson, Miss Mar- 
guerite Gilliam; Greenfield, Washington, Miss Wil- 
lie J. Hutton; Saint Brides (colored), Norfolk, L. 
W. Jordan; Spainville Graded, Nottoway, Misses 
Kennady and Hawkes; Hopewell Graded, North- 
ampton, Misses Horner and Scott; Promise Land, 
Amelia, Miss Cora Bergman; Trinity, Dinwiddie, 
Miss Lillian Tinsley and Mrs. E. E. Cole. 


SrpecIAL MEETINGS FoR LEAGUES AND SCHOOLS 


Last year the Co-operative Education Association 
tried to get each school in the State, and particu- 
larly each school having a league, to hold some 
special meetings—Good Roads, Health, and Better 
Farming. Our idea was to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the meeting side of league work. Results 
were successful last year; but we are counting on 
still greater success this year. Why should we not 
eet our leagues together—or our patrons, if we 
have no league—to talk about these important mat- 
ters? Is there any better service a school can ren- 
der the community than work just along this line? 
And remember these meetings are to be held out- 
side of school hours. We expect to get out special 
programs giving the necessary information and 
suggestions. The first will be the Good Roads meet- 
ing in January. A prize of five dollars will be 
awarded the pupil who writes the best paper on 
“The Value of Good Roads.” The program will be 
ready by January 1, 1914. May we count on your 


> 


school for a meeting’? 


A LEE PROGRAM 


MARGARET M. WITHROW 


We konor ourselves when we honor this day, 
And we of the South agree, 

To tell to our children while we may 
Of the knighliest knight who “wore the 


gray. 


It is fitting that the children of Virginia 
should be taught to reverence the memory of 
our peerless Lee by a yearly celebration of the 
anniversary of his birthday. His name may 
well be interwoven in their minds with the 
great and noble Washington who “lived so 
grandly that a nation stops on its way and 
once a vear with banner and drum celebrates 
his natal day.” 


HWvmn—How Firm a Foundation. 


Praver. 


Roll Call—Literary Gems on Lee. 

Oration—Hill’s Eulogy of Lee. 

Essay. Lee as a College President—High 
School boy. 

Song—Old Black Joe. 

Reading. A Tribute to Lee, from Master- 
pieces—High School girl. 

Recitations. The Sword of Robert Lee— 
Father Ryan. The Conquered Banner— 
Father Ryan. 

Song—In Dixie Land. 

Essay. Lee as a Christian Soldier—High 
School boy. 

Song—Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. 

Oration—Lee’s Farewell Address. 

Scng—Bonnie Blue Flag. 


See nes 
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A Christian soldier, true and tender 
His country’s brave and wise defender. 


The knightliest of the knightly races, 
Who since the days of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold. 


Co: 


To the world Virginia gives 

A name that now and ever lives— 

A name as moveless as the base 

Of yonder mountain from ‘‘s place, 
_Fixed and immovable as fate 

With all that’s pure and good and great, 
The grandest of the century 

The name of Robert Edward Lee. 





Our Letter Bor 


NEW PROGRAM SUGGESTED 


Seven Mire Forp, Va., December 2, 1913. 
Editor Journal: 

As the historian of the Virgina Division of the 
U. D. C., and also as an alumna of Farmville, still 
interested in Virginia school work, I wish to ask 
your consideration of a plan we have on foot and 
your co-operation with us. 

Namely: For many years your Journal has been 
giving to the teachers prepared programs for exer- 
cises on special occasions. We have dealt largely 
with Pilgrim Fathers, pumpkins, turkey gobblers, 
mince pie in the fall, and Longfellow and Whittier 
at other times, but neither your Journal, nor our 
teachers, nor our text-books have much to say about 
the glory of Virginia, her sons, her history, and less 
about her literature. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy this year will 
take up the study of the South in Literature. I 
wanted to prepare and send along with their study 
programs four for children in the schools, along 
the same line. The Normal faculty at Fredericks- 
burg are getting them up for me: On John Smith, 
explorer; on William Byrd, writer; on Maury, sci- 
entist; on Lanier, or Ryan, or Randal, poet; or on 
Audubon, or an outdoor program. 

But it was suggested by them that the Journal 
would be the better place to have them published, 
so that every school might benefit by the work these 
teachers have put on this work. The U. D. C. would 
give all assistance, iaterest and encouragement to 
the carrying out of the exercises, would attend—if 
invited—and the union of interests would go far, I 
am sure, to awakening the children to a knowledge 
of what Virginia is and has been—a knowledge, 
alas pitifully small with the present day school 
children, 

Will you publish these programs? Say, one in 
January, one in March, one in May, and one in 
October. At least, will you let me send them to you 
for your consideration? I trust you will agree with 
us that it is a good thing, and be willing to help it 
along. 

Sincerely, (Miss) N. C. PRESTON. 

[The Journal will be pleased to receive the sug- 
gested program.—Hditor. ] 





CONFERENCE CHANGES SUGGESTED 


Edinburg, Va., December 5, 1913. 
Editor Journal: 
Since the growth of the Virginia Educational 
Conference has been so great as to require in the 


future a readjustment of its component organiza- 
tions or a different method of holding its annual 
meetings, and also greater publicity of its proceed- 
ings, allow me to suggest the following, as my idea 
of what might be a good program of “revision.” 

First. Have two great annual meetings, to meet 
at different times, so that any one might have the 
opportunity to attend both. One of these annual 
conventions to be a joint conference of the State 
Teachers’ Association and the Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association. The other convention to be a joint 
meeting of the Division Superintendents Conference 
and the School Trustees’ Association. The former 
of these to meet during Thanksgiving Week, as at 
present, the latter to meet at some other time of 
the year; perhaps in the spring when there could 
be both a retrospective and a prospective view of 
the work done by the teachers and the citizens 
through their two associations. 

Second. The proposition to publish the proceed- 
ings of the annual conference, quarterly, is just 
what the writer suggested five vears ago, with the 
suggestion that one of these quarterly issues be a 
teachers’ number, another a citizens’ number, a 
third a superintendent’s number, and the fourth a 
trustees’ number. The evident need of such a quar- 
terly indicates gratifying progress, and I hope to 
soon see the first number of the “Virginia Educa- 
tional Bulletin” as a quarterly journal of association 
effort circulating in every corner of every county of 
the State. 

J. L. KIsrer. 





BETTER SALARIES DEMANDED 


Editor Journal: 

Much has already been said and written concern- 
ing the salaries, preparations, expenses, certificates, 
etc., of teachers, but I think it is a subject that 
should be discussed by every school worker until 
the Old Dominion can be made the banner State of 
the Union, as she has been in ages past in other 
lines. 

The State cannot expect to have better teachers 
until better salaries are paid. The necessary prepa- 
ration justifies a larger sum for male or female 
teachers than $45 per month for a six month term. 

To be a well prepared teacher means that one 
must spend at least four years either in a good high 
or a normal school, at about a cost of $200 to $250 
per year. I am quite sure it is anything but encour- 
aging to spend four years in preparation at, say, a 
cost of $1,000 and then go out into the world and 
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work for $45 per month for six months, and often 
get only $30 and $35. 

I think that teachers should be paid according to 
their certificates. If they do not have energy enougu 
to work for a certificate, they will not have very 
much energy in a school room. Again, what is 
there to demand that teachers should keep working 
for higher intellectuality, if they are going to be 
paid the same salary without a certificate as with 
one? I know that we find a number of people who 
have very sweet dispositions and can get on won- 
derfully with children, but if they do not have 
enough education to pass the required examinations 
for a certificate, they have mighty little knowledge 
to impart to young minds. You can never expect a 
child to rise above its associates if never thrown 
among educated people, therefore the teacher should 
be the life, the inspiration, the ideal of all school 
children. The teacher's life and example should be 
such that the pupils will gain nobler aspirations for 
living through the daily association of the class 
room. 

Again, I say a person should not be permitted to 
teach without a certificate, no emergency certificate 
even should be granted A person should never be 
allowed to teach on a third grade certificate, but 
one year, and no more thirds should be issued that 
person. A second grade should only be permitted 
to be used two years without any renewal. A first 
should not be renewed but once. If teachers are 
not willing to keep working and putting forth efforts 
to get professional training in that length of time 
they are not worthy of the vocation. 

But again, I say, salaries must be raised, not only 
as a necessity for a livelihood but as a spur to 
cause teachers to work for a more definite end. 

I trust that our teachers and workers will never 
be silent until we can turn our backs upon the $25, 
$30, $35, $40 and $45 salaries, as well as the five, 
six, and seven months’ terms, as things of the past, 
and that Virginia will stand side by side with her 
sister States, who lead the Union in well prepared 
and paid teachers. 

Yours truly, 
AN ALBEMARLE RURAL ScHooLt TEACHER, 
Holder of first grade certificate. 
Nortonsville, Va., Nov. 17, 1913. 


LEAGUES AND HEALTH 


Mine Run High School, Mine Run, Va. 
Editor Journal: 

I am afraid that we have a very poor ranking 
with the civic leagues of the State, as our repre- 
sentative could not attend the conference at Lyach- 
burg, and I am afraid that our work has not been 
appreciated by any one outside of the community. 

This is a rural district, still over $1,500 was raised 
for the school building and the civic league has in- 
stalled a piano and put an iron fence around the 
grounds. 

Let us keep boosting the medical examination for 
the school children for their own benefit instead of 
for statistics. To do anything with school children 
we must have the co-operation of the parents, and 
if their conception of the matter is true very little 
good was derived from the examination of this 
school last year. The school was examined but no 
report was sent to the children’s parents, and it 
does not take an expert to see that some have de- 
fects that can be remedied, 


We have been able to get Dr. DeSaussure, the 
local physician, to promise to examine our school, 
free, and would advise other schools to try some 
persuasion on their doctors. 

H. E. Porrer, Principal. 





OUR TEXT BOOKS 


Edinburg, Va., November 25, 1913. 
Editor Journal: 

In the November number of the Journal you ask: 
“Are our text-books ‘teachable’? Are they practical? 
Are they well graded?” 

I am glad you have offered the members of the 
profession an opportunity to discuss the ‘text-book 
question’ in the columns of the Journal. It is im- 
portant that they be heard, and I, for one, shall 
speak out. I hope the “fraternity” will thoroughly 
discuss the subject and give the State a shaking up. 
They can thus help our Legislature to “get right’ 
and legislate rightly, if it wishes to settle this ever- 
lastingly mooted “text-book business.’’ I propose 
te discuss the whole subject—through the gamut of 
all the branches—if space can be given me. If I 
go wrong, I want to be set right. 

To begin—‘‘Are our text-books ‘teachable’?’”? Some 
are, at least, difficult to teach, except for the ex- 
perienced teacher. Lee’s New School History is 
one of the most impractical texts-books on the list. 
It lacks both proportion and perspective and is not 
well suited for the class-room for several other 
reasons. I do not suppose any one expects to see 
it re-adopted, so it is unnecessary to discuss its de- 
merits further—it is simply out of date, and is 
good only for general reading or reference. 

“Are they well graded?’’—this question opens up 
the whole subject of grading—of a course of study 
—as well as the merits of our text-books. Are our 
text-books well graded? Ne. How can they be? They 
are in some cases unsuited for the grades in which 
they are generally used and in some cases the mat- 
ter of having them suited for any particular grade 
of work was, it seems, entirely ignored. Ofcourse, 
our educational program in Virginia, being in an 
evolutionary stage, could not be without its faults; 
yet there is reason why we should not seek for the 
errors made in the past that we may avoid them 
henceforth. The principal fault to be found in our 
text-book list as a whole is not altogether in the 
several books themselves, but also in the fact that 
all were adopted without reference to the special 
adaptability of each to a certain grade of work in 
the school curriculum. In short, a lot of books ars 
adopted for use in the different grades when some 
do not fit anywhere—no place had been made for 
them to fit. And right here is the point I wish to 
make and emphasize: BEFORE TEXT-BOOKS ARE ADOPT- 
Ep the State should have a standard of work re- 
quired in all its schools of whatever grade, this 
standard to be indicated and amplified in a _ well- 
wrought system of grading: Determine just what 
work shall be required in every grade from First 
Primary to Fourth Year High School; then, having 
made it clear what subjects, and how much of each, 
shall stand for efficiencv—when we have this, then 
let us adopt text-books to suit—to fit every grade 
where they properly belong, as suited to the capa- 
bilities of the pupil supposed to study these texts. 
And when books are again adopted for our schools, 
the work of each grade having previously been as- 
signed to it and a definite curriculum worked out, 
let the grades for which each book is intended be 
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distinctly named, instead of allowing the same text 
to be used anywhere and everywhere that a pupil 
chooses to use it, whether he is capable of handling 
the text or not. Such a plan would also keep pupils, 
through inexperience of the teacher or other cause, 
from being advanced through the grades faster than 
they really learn to do the work required or ex- 
pected to them. This is a very common evil in rural 
schools everywhere—I know it from _ observation. 
So I would say that the first thing needful is a 
thorough revision of our present imperfect course 
of study and the adoption of a well-graded outline 
of work for our common schools, with special refer- 
ence to rural life conditions and the proper cor- 
relation of subjects (to avoid crowding and cram- 
ming), and then when texts are chosen next sum- 
mer, select those suited best for each particular 
grade for which they should be accordingly named. 
Until this is done, I fail to see how our texts can 
be well-graded. I hope the department has a com- 
mittee at work on this matter of a better course of 
study and that it will be well in hand, in fact, 
completed (syllabus included) before the regular 
adoption of text-books next summer. In my next 
article I shall write about text-books proper. 
J. LUTHER KIBLER. 





RELIEF MAPS 


Providence Forge, Va., December §, 1913. 
Editor Journal: 

I am sending you an account of our Home Credit 
Svstem in the hope that some teacher may find it 
of value in her school work. I would like to see a 
Query and Answer column started in the Journal. 
There are a thousand and one things that we teach- 
ers wish to know, and some other teacher could tell 
us so easily. This might be conducted after the or- 
der of “The Voice of the People” of the Dispatch. 

I would like to start this going by asking some 
teacher who has been successful in making relief 
maps to give the directions for making same. What 
is the most successful material? Salt and flour maps 
we find break too easily to be transported to school 
fairs. 

Yours truly, 
Sve C. CLeEatron. 





THE ALBERENE LEAGUE. 


I have been asked to write a letter telling vou of 
the successful school league that we have in our 
town, which is a quarry town at Alberene, Va. 

On December 5, 1912, Mrs. Virgil P. Randolph 
called a meeting of the representatives of the schools 
in the Scottsville District and organized a co-opera- 
tive educational league. At this meeting four local 
chairmen were appointed in each locality to take 
charge of different branches of the work for the 
local schools. These chairmen were to appoint their 
own committees and organize a league that best 
suited their locality and its school work. These 
committees were membership, entertainment, build- 
ing and grounds, and home visiting committee. 

We immediately called a meeting and talked over 
the work and determined that it should succeed and 
not fail like one that was organized a few years ago 
and never had a meeting. Our watch-word was 
“Never Say Fail,’? and we have conquered. 

The entertainment committee determined to make 
it a success from a financial and social standpoint, 


as this committee was expected to raise funds for 
the work of the league and furnish an entertaining 
program at our meetings. 

Although our time was short, we determined to 
have an entertainment before Christmas, and start 
our league off with a good membership on the new 
year. The teachers and pupils worked faithfully, 
and we had a very pretty Christmas entertainment, 
from which we cleared about $21. The membership 
committee canvassed the audience for members and 
got quite a few to begin with. The money was 
turned over to our principal, Mr. J. W. Givens, who 
is chairman of our building and grounds committee, 
to improve our grounds. We had a good report to 
make at the next district meeting on January 4th. 

Our next move was to organize more thoroughly. 
We had a very small literary society, as there were 
so few high school pupils. Our principal advised a 
combination of the literary society and league, which 
we did and had a public meeting, at which we 
elected our president and officers, and appointed a 
committee to change the constitution of the society 
to meet the needs of the league. We very carefully 
«elected our president, choosing one who could dc- 
vote some time to the work—Mr. J. B. Moore, a 
young man who was thoroughly interested. To him 
in a great measure is due the success of our league. 

We decided to have our meetings every two weeks. 
Our entertainment committee was expected to fur- 
nish an interesting program of varied character. 
We had debates, music, a local newspaper gotten 
up by some pupil, and a generally interesting meet- 
ing was held, with reports of the four principal com- 
mittees. All through the winter our meetings were 
held at 7:45 P. M., at the school building, rain or 
shine, and we never lacked an audience. There was 
a full attendance. The school children of all ages 
were members and were very much interested. 

At an entertainment in February we cleared on 
door receipts and refreshments about $47. We served 
refreshments after the exercises at the closing of 
school, on which we cleared about $32, making a 
total of about $100 made since we organized, which 
we have used to beautify our school grounds. 
We have a fine model building given by the 
president of the Virginia Soapstone Company at 
this place and we take great pride in making the 
grounds attractive. We have planted a hedge all 
around the front and sides of a nice grass plot, have 
a few shrubs, and I must say, Mr. Givens has thor- 
oughly done his work, having taken great pains and 
much labor to interest the children in a school gar- 
den. He had a fine patch of potatoes in the spring, 
and several boys had good looking corn plots. 

We also keep busy during the summer, never let- 
ting the interest of the league die. We meet once a 
month during the warm months, and on the 4th of 
July we had a celebration of a patriotic character 
te which we invited the other leagues in this dis- 
trict and the public generally, an excursion was run, 
there was speaking, the Junior Order of Mechanics 
put up a pole and raised a flag with appropriate 
ceremonies, the children had an exercise at which 
the Declaration of Independence was read. There 
were baseball games, comic sports and other things 
entertaining. Refreshments were served to raise 
money for general use. The ladies raised $45 to pay 
for a brass band which furnished music for the 
parade, etc. 

Please let me say in closing that the greatest thing 
to do to have a successful league is to organize 
thoroughly, choose a good head and go to work de- 
termined to throw down obstacles which we find in 
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every place, and work harmoniously. Our work has 
run without jars because those in charge would not 
let anything interfere with the work for the good 
of the league. Every one has had the spirit to give 
in to a difference of opinion. Our town people, 
though not rich in this world’s goods, have helped 
generously in every way. The social side of our 
meetings has had a very uplifting effect, giving the 
people a place to go where they hear good, clean 
thoughts, as well as words of instruction, 
Our programs have been varied, never tiresome, 
Having taxed your patience I will close, hoping 
some one else will be stimulated to do what we have 
done. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. M. J. FLYNN, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
Alberene, Va. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


FAditor Journal: 

In my judgment, the English course, at present, 
is most too extensive for the average pupil. By 
the time the teacher gives the pupils a thorough 
drilling in grammar, rhetoric and composition 
there is hardly time enough left to study carefully 
five classics. 

| find, too, the Latin course is most too much. 
I find that the majority of pupils are sadly lacking 
in knowledge of forms, and in the ability to trans- 
late into Latin simple English sentences. It seems 
to me as long as such is the case that it is a mis- 
take to stumble over four books of Caesar, six ora- 
tions of Cicero, and six books of Virgil. Two pe- 
riods a week should be given to study of grammar 
and to translating English into Latin, and the other 
three periods should be given to translation of just 
enough Latin into English as the pupil can read 
and thoroughly understand the construction of, and 
no more, 

Very truly yours, 
CLauDE W. OWENS. 


VALUE OF EDUCATION, 


Newport, Va., December 11, 1913. 

Editor Journal: 

| heard vou speak at the Educational Conference 
at Lynchburg in behalf of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, and was impressed by your earnest 
words. With your permission I feel it incumbent 
upon me to introduce myself to the educational 
forces of Virginia through your valued journal. My 
division is Giles county, the gateway to the West, 
for through its center two great railways carry 
heavy burdens of the product of mine and farm, 
and thousands of passengers each year go to and 
fro. My county is rich in soil and undeveloped re- 
sources. From her loftiest mountain top in the win- 
ter vou can get a temperature ranging from 40 
above zero one evening to 20 below next morning. 
In summer you can row upon her ivy-crowned lake 


the hottest day and he cooled by delightful breezes. 
Giles county lies on the border land of the great 
Southwest Virginia—a far-famed country. There 


fat cattle in the summer time walk in blue grass up 
to their knees, and lambs frolic over the grassy hill- 
sides on balmy May evenings getting ready to grace 
the dinner tables of the rich in the northern cities. 
3ut an asset far bevond any output of mine or for- 
est, any product of field or farm in our beloved 


State, is the boys and girls. When visiting schools 
recently in my division I said to some gentlemen 
in a section through which I passed: “I see that 
cows, sheep and horses fare better in some instances 
than boys and girls. I notice that comfortable, com-. 
modious barns have been built upon the most de- 
sirable spot in the field for them, while the chil- 
dren gather each school day in some of the most un- 
desirable spots and buildings.” 

God made man an inert lump of clay, merely a 
body. He breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life and man became a living soul, a personality 
speaking out through the mind, the mind giving ex- 
pression through the body. The body will return 
to the dust, the mind will cease to play upon the 
affairs of life, and the mighty things that the mind 
of man has planned and made will crumble to the 
earth, but personality or spirit of man will return 
to the God who gave it. Fellow-workers in school 
affairs, we have a solemn and tremendous task com- 
mitted into our hands—to lead in the forefront of a 
mighty army as it goes forth to cultivate and train 
this spirit of man expressed in a child. Let us 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the conflict, ever 
watching for opportunities to advance as well as to 
beat back the forces that are contending against us, 
for from the cultivation and training of the spirit 
of the school boys and girls of to-day will come 
forth the men and women of to-morrow, who will 
mark the destiny of this great nation for weal or 
woe. R. H. FArrRIER, 

Division Superintendent of Giles County. 





CHANGES IN COURSE OF STUDY 


South Boston, Va., December 12, 1913. 
Editor Journal: 

I offer a few suggestions in regard to possible 
changes in State course of study. 

I. Latin Course. In my experience I have had only 
one class to fully complete first year Latin, and, 
therefore, think best not to attempt completion of 
Collar and Daniel in first year 

Second year, complete Collar and Daniel and read 
three books of Caesar, omitting first with composi- 
tion at least once a week. 

Third year, think four orations of Cataline, with 
composition sufficient. 

Fourth year, Four books of Virgil. 

The above is based upon what the average class 
does. Many of my classes have taken four years to 
make three units as now required. 

If. Math. I think some credit (perhaps one unit) 
should be given to arithmetic, as I have never had a 
class from grammar grade sufficiently drilled in 
arithmetic to discontinue the subject in high school. 
The completion of algebra should have credit for 
three units instead of two, as it takes the average 
class three vears to complete the subject. Don’t 
think that solid geometry or trigonometry should be 
attempted in any other than city schools, as many 
of the college professors say the smattering the pu- 
pils get in the average country high school is a dis- 
advantage. 

IIt. English. Don’t think the first year class (one 
period a week) can profitably study more than one 
classic. English course. Would suggest that idylls of 
the King be taken from third year and put in the 
first instead of Julius Caesar. We find that fourth 
vear pupils need composition and literature four 
times a week instead of three in order to complete 
six classics. Think Brooks and Hubbard sufficiently 
comprehensive to be used in all the grades. The 
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history and science courses seem to be satisfactory. 
I don’t know just what use you propose to make of 
this, and, therefore, suugest a revision should you 
desire to publish. 


With best wishes for the success of the Journal, 
I am 
Yours truly, 
C. H. FRIenp. 
CLARKE COUNTY’S PROGRESS 


White Post, Va., December, 1913. 
Editor Journal: 

Perhaps some of your readers may be pleased to 
know that Clarke county is forging, if slowly, to the 
front in school matters. One of our high schools 
this session has, in addition to the regular work, a 
business course—typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. 
Already seventeen of the high school pupils have 
enrolled, and the strong probability is that more 
will take it after Christmas. Much time was lost 
on account of our inability to get needed books, our 
local dealer claiming the fault was with the Rich- 
mond supply house. One of our high school princi- 
pals is on a flat salary, and, consequently, not de- 
pendent upon tuition fees—a condition never before 
observed during my administration. 

Patrons’ Day was not as extensively observed as 
it would have been had the date been later. 

With but two exceptions our schools merit much 
praise on the part of both pupils and teachers. 

Cordially yours, 
C. G. MAsseEy. 
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AN EFFECTIVE COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
Editor Journal: 

Statistics show that of the 616,168 children of 
school age in Virginia only 263,241 are regular in 
attendance. Why are not all of those 616,168 chil- 
dren in regular attendance? All of them are not 
even enrolled in school. 

Is it right to put the State to the great expense 
of providing teachers, schoolhouses and equipment 
for the full enrollment when about half of the chil- 
dren of the State are enrolled and less than half 
are regular in attendance? Consequently a large 
amount of this expenditure is thrown away. 

The State provides a free education for every 
child within its borders and why should it allow 
any of those children to grow up in ignorance? 
Notice the figures above and it will be very clearly 
seen that some parents do not take enough interest 
in their children to send them to school, and the 
State should see to it that the children are not only 
enrolled in school but that they are forced to attend 
school regularly. What is the only remedy for this? 

This is the remedy. An effective compulsory edu- 
cation law in every county in Virginia. Look at the 
States in the Union and the many countries which 
have the compulsory education law, and see what 
they are accomplishing by it. Even though Virginia 
is late, remember the old adage, “Better late than 
never.” 

Let us hope that the next Legislature will, for the 
good of the people, provide by constitutional amend- 
ment an effective compulsory education law in every 
county in Virginia. Rusie B. SrTorey, 

Buckingham county. 


Hmong the Colleges 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL 


Miss Frances Sale, head of the household arts 
department, spent the Christmas holidays in Georgia. 
Mr. Paul Hardesty, professor of school music, made 
a flying visit during the same period to Missouri; 
and Dr. Wayland, professor of history, improved the 
time by making a pilgrimage to New York, New 
Haven, Providence, Boston, and Plymouth. 

Miss Ella Agnew recently spent some time at the 
school, in connection with her work among the 
rural girls’ clubs in Rockingham and adjacent sec- 
tions. 

Among the entertainments given at the school 
during the past month have been concerts by 
Madame von Unschuld, of Austria, and the Welsh 
Male Singers. 

At a recent faculty meeting President Burruss 
gave out a number of facts and figures that are of 
general interest. A few of them are given below: 


1,866 different students have been registered since 
the opening of the school in September, 1909. Ninety- 
six counties of Virginia, and all the cities of the 
State, have been represented in this number. 


The 


four counties that have not sent us any students as 
vet are King and Queen, Lancaster, Middlesex, and 
Westmoreland. 

275 students, representing 59 counties of the State, 
have been enrolled thus far this session. This is 
an increase of 17 over the enrollment at this same 
date last session. Not less than 75 applicants have 
been turned away from the school this year, because 
they could not be given room in the dormitories, 
and were not willing to room elsewhere. At present 
62 students are rooming in private homes, in apart- 
ments rented by the school. 

The number of full graduates to date is 120, prac- 
tically all of whom are teaching in the public 
schools of Virginia. There are 201 part-graduates, 
now teaching on certificates. This enumeration does 
not include the large number of summer-school stu- 
dents, most of whom are teachers. 

Sixty-two students are expecting to graduate with 
the full diploma next June. Twenty-five students, 
almost 10 per cent of the whole student body, are 
earning part of their expenses by doing some work 
at the school. 

December 18, 1913. 
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School Mews 


BROWNSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
/ 

Our school building is one of the old four-rcom 
academies so usual in Virginia before the war, and 
had two rooms down stairs and two rooms upstairs 
previous to the addition just made 

The upstairs could be entered by a steep flight of 
steps running up inside of the primary room, or 
an outside flight which was boarded up and consti- 
tuted a damp, smelly wood houss 

During the vacation the trustees made an addi- 
tion of two rooms at the back, cut off a hall from 
the down stairs and let it open into our upstairs 
auditorium, which was made from one old room 
and one new room 

We have four teachers and 110 pupils. There are 
ten grades including three vears high school work. 
When we teachers reached the scene of our activi- 
ties we found no kalsomining had been done; the 
outside walls were unpainted, as also was the in- 
side wood work. The debris from the building was 
heaped in the floor of the auditorium. We divided 
ourselves into squads, set the big boys to pitching 
debris out of the windows and the children 
dumped it into low places we wished to fill 
up. Every day we had a fifteen minute campaign 
against trash and weeds in the yard. The lower 
grades cleaned up weeds and light trash, the larger 
ones carried the heavier. 

We had $65.10 in the treasury from the effects 
of patrons, principal and league in the preceding 


years. 

We engaged a man to paint and pencil the outside 
walls, treating the new frame building exactly like 
the old brick one, and the result, contrary to the 
predictions of many, is entirely satisfactory. We 
teachers and pupils helped paint the outside walls 
and did all the inside work, thus getting the work 
done for $40. The high school girls and seventh 
grade girls washed the windows. 

We interviewed the trustees of a defunct paro- 
chial school that had been conducted under the au- 
spices of our church and obtained as a gift a ven- 
erable piano hitherto used as a loan. For this relic 
a piano man gave us $75 on a new piano. 

In the meantime we had circulated a subscription 
paper and obtained $31. We were able to pay 9100 
in cash on our new piano. 

We have made our desks out of old ones, plan- 
ing, sandpapering and japalacing them, have put up 
curtains, filled the windows with potted plants, kal- 
somined all the walls, and set out a generous quan- 
tity of bulbs, shrubs and vines. Two of our patrons, 
Mr. Tom Reese and Mr. R. L. Patterson, our super- 
visor, brought out their four-horse teams and made 
us an excellent gravel walk up the sloping lane to 
the front door. 

We are planning to put in a nice furniture roll- 
ing partition to take the place of a ram-shackle old 
wooden one that now cuts off a class room in our 
auditorium. 

In addition to the afore-named labors we intro- 
duced manual training into the schools amid many 
discouragements and with no other financial support 
than that supplied from our own pockets and our 
children took from above their proportion of the 
prizes offered. We earnestly desire a workshop 
for our boys, who sent, even without one, the only 
split-bottomed chair and took two prizes on shuck 


mats, two prizes on household utensils, and third 
prize on a sled. 

In October we had a chrysanthemum show, which 
cleared us a little over $100, and brought patrons, 
teachers, pupils and interested friends together for 
a pleasant social time on one of the loveliest days 
of autumn. 

One of the by-products of all this activity has 
been excellent behavior. The children have had no 
time to misbehave. 

The high school pupils have put in an order for 
enough cedar lumber to make a hall rack and a coat 
and hat holder for the high school room. They 
mean to make these themselves. 

How glad we would be to have a visit from any 
interested friend; to extend a word of encourage- 
ment to any school wishing to make improvements. 

The following song is a true expression of our 
efforts and aspirations, and our children sing it 
with a vim to the stirring strains of “Watch on 
the Rhine:”’ 


For thee our school we’ve gladly worked, 

No irksome task we've ever shirked. 

At last thy walls resplendent shine, 

Round thee we've planted shrub and vine. 

No longer weeds thy grounds disgrace, 

Nor spots nor stains thy walls deface. 

Our School, our School, our dear old School 
we love! 


To us thou’st opened wisdom’s page, 
And taught the thoughts of seer and sage. 
To us hast taught old Caesar’s tongue, 
And songs by our own poets sung. 
Taught us to work for common weal 
And set on us Ambition’s seal. 
Our School, our School, our dear old School 
we love! 
VIRGINIA Brown, 


ATHLETIC CONTEST AT FAUQUIER FAIR 


A very interesting feature of the Fauquier County 
Fair was the athletic contest between ten schools 
of the county, occurring on the last day of the fair. 
Eight schools were represented in this contest, fifty 
athletes contesting. Gold, silver and bronze medals 
were offered for first, second and third places in the 
first four events, and four gold medals to the teams 
winning the mile relay race. A silver loving cup 
was offered the individual champion of the meet. 

The events were: 

I. 100 yard dash. 

First place, Leache, Marshall; second, Glascock, 
Marshall; third, C. Spilman, The Plains; fourth, 
3otts, Bristersburg. 

II. 220 vard hurdle race. 

First place, H. Spilman, The Plains; second, Skin- 
ker, Warrenton; third, Shipe, Marshall: fourth, 
Glascock, Marshall. 

Ill. 220 yard dash. 

First place, Glascock, Marshall; second, Leache, 
Marshall; third, Benner, Warrenton; fourth, Skin- 
ker, Warrenton. 

IV. 440 vard dash. 
First place, Weis, Calverton; second, H. Spilman, 
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The Plains; third, Skinker, Warrenton; fourth, 
Peach, Upperville. 
V. Mile relay race. 

First place, The Plains; second, Calverton; third, 
Bealeton; fourth, Marshall. 

Summary of points by schools: 

The Plains, 30; Marshall, 23; Calverton, 17; Beale- 
ton, 8; Warrenton, 8; Bristersburg, 1; Upperville, 1. 

The silver cup was won by Harry Spilman, of 
The Plains High School. 

This is the first attempt of the sort, and the un- 
usual interest taken in it will go far toward 
making the next a decided improvement on this, 
emphasizing, as it does, the importance of athletics 
as a factor in school work. 


GLOUCESTER’S FINE SPIRIT 


The two pictures here given present an object 
lesson worthy of earnest study. They present what 


may be accomplished anywhere else when like con- 








ditions exist—to-wit: A spirit not disposed to criti- 
cize unfairly existing conditions, but one determined 
ihat these conditions shall be changed to keep in 
harmony with the progress which has been so 
marked in our school system during the term of 
office held by our former State Superintendent, Hon. 
J. D. Eggleston, and his worthy successor. 

The old single room building speaks for itself. In 
it our school officials tried to maintain a school for 
over twenty-five years, barely making the required 
average. Of course the whole system was rated ac- 
cordingly. Seven years ago, the board of trustees 
were persuaded to accept an offer made to them to 
use a building adjoining the same school lot free 
of rent. A two-room school was opened therein, 
with two first-class teachers, who knew how to or- 
ganize, how to teach, how to draw. 

It soon became apparent that the two-room school 
was inadequate. Again the board was implored for 
additional room, and the reply was, no money. This 
was strictly true. But the spirit of progress, like 
Banquo’s ghost, “would not down,” and under the 
leadership of a noble woman (who by the way is a 
convert to public schools), with her husband, fre- 
quent meetings of the citizens and patrons were 
held, and the results were that two acres of land 
adjoining the old school lot were obtained, upon 





which were two buildings, one a dwelling and the 
other a store. These were placed together under 
the direction of an experienced builder, who remod- 
eled them into the present building, containing four 
school rooms, besides an assembly room, closets, etc. 
This is shown not for its architectural beauty, but 
as a monument to zeal rightly directed, to co-opera- 
tion and to personal sacrifice of time, money and 
ease for the public good. 

Not a cent of public funds was used—built, com- 
pleted and deeded to the board of trustees—only 
asking, give us a school in it in which the children 
of our neighborhood may have a chance. 

In it is now a faculty who have caught the same 
spirit and are maintaining therein a high school 
course of study which the Department of Public 
Education will be asked to examine during the pres- 
ent term. The cornerstone was laid October 31st. 
The esteemed editor of the Virginia Journal was 
present. His visit and address upon that occasion, 
as also the address of Hon. Boyd Sears, charmed 
our people. 

This evolution—not consolidation—has not been 











without opposition, but this will soon yield, and we 
predict that before the little ones now in the pri- 
mary grades shall be ready for their high school 
course that the present building will be made more 
attractive still, and that Cash High School will take 
a high stand among her sisters and ever remain a 
monument to zeal and devotion to the cause of 
higher education, becoming likewise a social center 
and a neighborhood pride. So mote it be. 

R. A. FoiKkes, 

Superintendent, 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


The Classical Association of Virginia, meeting in 
conjunction with the general State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of which it is an organic part, assembled 
for its third annual session in the Lynchbure High 
School, Friday, November 28, 1913, at 3 P. M. 

In opening the session, Professor Thomas Fitz- 
Hugh, president, reviewed the first three years of 
the Society’s activity and congratulated the mem- 
bers on the solid basis upon which the organiza- 
tion had been established. After speaking of the 
strong and hearty support the Association had re- 
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ceived frem the press of the State from its very 
beginning, he referred with special appreciation to 
the valuable service rendered the cause by the 


lamented Robert Lee Blanton and by the Virginia 
Journal of Education, in which the papers read at 
the annual meetings had from time to time been 
printed. And finally attention was called to the ex- 
cellent reports of the sessions of the Association 
from the pen of its faithful and able secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Nora Blanding Fraser, of Sweet 
Briar College, in the joint number of the annual 
proceedings of the Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for 1911-12 and 1912-13. 

,efore a well-filled room of appreciative and in- 
terested listeners the following papers were then 
read: 

1. “Some Features of Virgil’s Style in the Geor- 
gics,” by Miss Meta Glass, of Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College, The writer developed her subject 
along literary and aesthetic lines and furnished in 
the paper an admirable example of careful and cul- 
tured scholarship. 

2. The second paper on the program was entitled 
“A Plea for Unity,” by Professor R. H. Webb, of the 
University of Virginia. In an unusually clear and 
effective presentation of the case, Professor Webb 
entered a plea for the co-ordinate study of Greek 
and Latin, and drew the conclusion that, “unless 
the Latinist recognizes the essential unity of Greek 
and Latin, and equips himself accordingly, any real 
Latin scholarship and, consequently, any thorough, 
intelligent teaching of Latin are impossible.’ He 
heartily endorsed the memorial adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, calling for the restoration of Greek to a 
place in the high schools of the State. 

23. “An Index to the Latin Situation in Our 
Schools” was next presented by Miss Helen M. Mc- 
Whorter, of the Newport News High School. In 
what proved to be a most interesting paper Miss 
McWhorter laid before the Association the results 
of an investigation she had made of the Latin sit- 
uation in twenty-nine high schools throughout the 
State of Virginia. It was shown that in September 
of 1912 there were in these twenty-nine schools 
3,056 students of Latin. The different motives that 
influence the pupil to take Latin, the attitude of the 
school authorities toward the study of Latin, and 
the practical difficulties experienced by the teachers 
of Latin were examined and discussed. It was 
maintained that the reason why so many pupils 
fail to finish the study of Latin after they have 
begun it, is because the amount of Latin work to 
be covered in the high school course is so great 
that the teachers themselves are not able to do jus- 
tice to their courses and thus too often fail to give 
their pupils the necessary grounding in the funda- 
mentals, with the result that the pupils become dis- 
couraged and gradually drop out. In conclusion 
Miss McWhorter emphasized the need of more 
thoroughly-equipped and of specially trained teach- 
ers of Latin. 

4. In the last paper on the program Professor 
Edwin W. Bowen, of Randolph-Macon College, dis- 
cussed the very practical and pertinent question, 
“How May the High School Teacher Deepen His Pu- 
pil’s Interest in Latin?’ Professor Bowen was able 


to show in his introduction that although “the ten- 
dency of the present utilitarian age is decidedly to- 
ward the reduction of Latin in the high schools,” 
still ‘for the past decade Latin has successfully re- 
sisted the encroachments of the new-comers and has 
held its position without material loss.” In 1900 
499 in every 1,000 pupils in the high schools 


throughout the country were studying Latin, and 
1911 there were 495 per 1,000. 

But even with this showing, he pointed out that, 
because the criticism of Latin to-day is so keen, we 
must take steps to strengthen our hold on the situ- 
ation, and to deepen the interest of our high school 
pupils in the study. To this end he suggested that 
we should try to make ourselves more efficient 
teachers of Latin; that we should connect the study 
of Latin with the modern languages in the high 
schools; that we should study in detail with our 
pupils the biography of the Latin authors, such as, 
Caesar, Cicero and Vergil; and that we should give 
our classes short talks from time to time on classi- 
cal mythology and Roman life and manners. 

In concluding the session, Professor FitzHugh 
presented a “Memorial in Behalf of Greek for the 
High School.” In a paper of splendid vigor and 
great eloquence, he “urged upon the authorities of 
the public schools in the State the ideal and com- 
pelling claims of Greek for generous recognition,” 
and earnestly recommended the “provision of two 
final years of Greek instruction in the high school, 
in addition to the regular provision for high school 
Latin.” This memorial was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation and given out to the press of the State. 

The following officers for 1913-14 were unani- 
mously elected: 

President, Professor Walter A. Montgomery, of 
Richmond College. 

Vice-President, Professor R. H. Webb, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Ashton W. Mce- 
Whorter, of Hampden-Sidney College. 

Executive Committee, the above officers and Mrs. 
P. W. Hiden, of Newport News, and Miss Sallie 
Lovelace, of the Roanoke High School. 





TENTH DISTRICT TEACHERS ACTIVE 


At the Lynchburg Conference the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the tenth district: A. C. Kim- 
ler, president, and Richard Parker, secretary. 

Superintendent Jeter, of Alleghany, reported pro- 
gress along all lines, and claimed that his county 
had the “best schools and the best houses in the 
State.” 

Appomattox made no report. 

Superintende:: F. M. Somerville said: “I think 
the work in Augusta, as far as I can see, is on the 
upward trend. The rise is very gradual. The 
greatest need of Augusta, right at this moment is 
more supervision.’ 

“Amherst schools are very progressive,” said Miss 
Mabel Harris. 

Bath county had no one to speak for it. 

Botetourt’s delegate, Miss Julia Twyman, reported 
that her county has five high schools, and that the 
graded schools are above the average. 

Buckingham according to the report of the dele- 
gate, Miss Mamie Friend Baldwin, has thirty-one 
teachers who are members of the Association. All 
of the schools observed patrons’ day this year. She 
said: “For two years we have had fifty teachers in 
our association, this year we have only thirty-one 
teachers. We have two county meetings each year.” 

Buena Vista made no report. 

Speaking for Clifton Forge, Superintendent Jeter 
stated that a city association is supposed to meet 
once a month, in addition to the regular county 
association. 
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Craig claimed to have been inoculated by Super- 
intendent Jeter’s enthusiasm over in Alleghany. 
This county has a three days’ meeting of teachers 
each year just prior to the opening of the common 
schools. 

Cumberland county claimed activity in school 
fair work, literary societies, athletic associations, 
school leagues, canning clubs, corn clubs, negro in- 
dustrial work, teachers‘ organizations, libraries, in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries, and extending terms. 
The superintendent declared that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is being sent to all teachers and 
school officials by the district boards. In order to 
stand in the class with Alleghany he stated that 
school revenues for 1912-1913 showed an INCREASE 
of 175 per cent on the revenues of ten years ago. 
Including private donations about three times as 
much money was spent on education in this county 
last session aS Was spent ten years ago. 





Fluvanna, through Miss Eva E. Cowling, reported 
two high schools, with flourishing literary societies 
in each school. This county is planning to hold a 
school fair next year. 

Highland did not have a report. 

No one reported for Nelson county. 

Miss Hallie V. Attkisson, of Rockbridge, said: 
“We held our institute this year with the fair. 
During this meeting we urged school officials to pay 
larger salaries and give longer terms to one-room 
schoo!s.”” Resolutions were adopted in this county 
favoring State appropriations for remote moun- 
tainous sections and compulsory education laws in 
this State. 

Miss A. G. Maxwell, of Staunton, told in an in- 
teresting way the story of progress and activity in 


the teachers’ association of her city. 

















LEXINGTON 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Group of school Children at Rock bridge County School Fair, Noy. 20, 1913, Taken just after parade led by V. M. |. Band 


ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR AND 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The largest and most interested crowd that has 
been seen in Lexington since the unveiling of the 
Stonewall Jackson monument in 1891, was seen in 
Lexington Thursday, November 20, when teachers, 
pupils and patrons from the schools of Rockbridge 
county assembled to participate in, and to watch 
with enthusiasm, the parade of county and town 
school children of Rockbridge. Thursday was the 
last day of the fair, and although hundreds had en- 
joyed the wonderful display of school work ag ex- 
hibited in the high school building, the real enthu- 
siasm was not shown until the real product—Vir- 
ginia’s most valuable asset—her bonnie lads and 
lassies—came upon the scene. With banners wav- 
ing, music resounding, they marched full 1,200 
trong, led by the V. M. I. band, from the grammar 
school to the high school, traversing the principal 
streets of the town. The main street of Lexington 


was likened to Pennsylvania Avenue on inaugura- 
tion day, and every available outlook on the line of 
march was filled with smiling people. The line of 
march was led by the trustees of the seven districts, 
the county demonstrator, the division superintend- 
ent of Rockbridge, the principal of the Lexington 
High School, followed by the schools by districts, 
each school carrying its banner held aloft in front 
of the column, the pupils carrying pennants and 
wearing badges of their school colors. As the line 
of march reached the high school building, the chil- 
dren formed by schools on the sloping terrace in 
front of the portico, forming a semi-pyramid of the 
most smiling humanity imaginable. Here the band 
continued to play national airs, and at times the 
different schools sang to the band’s accompaniment. 

From the portico County Demonstrator T. W. 
Effinger announced the prize-winners for the year. 
People familiar with estimating crowds say that 
fully 2,000 children were in town that day for the 
school fair. 
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The exhibits were most artistically arranged by a 
committee of teachers in the five lower rooms of 
the high school building, and so numerous were the 
exhibits that it made one stop and wonder if he had 
seen all. 


The domestic science room was _ tantalizingly 
tempting, and as one stood there and saw the deli- 
cious cakes, candies, butter, bread, canned fruits 


and vegetables, he could but see in his mind’s eye 
the perfect developments of the culinary art among 
the future homemakers of Rockbridge, where all 
will be smiles and where troubles will never come, 
because of perfect cooking there will be no indiges- 
tion. 

Next in order came the room in which were most 
attractively displayed the work of the boys’ and 
girls’ hands—namely, the manual arts and domestic 
arts exhibits. These were of a very high quality, 
and showed much painstaking care and ingenuity. 
A glance would seem to have shown enough rabbit- 
traps in which to ensnare the county’s entire out- 
put of “bunnies.” Buttonholes, patches, darned 
hose, embroidered waists, far superior in deft 
needle work to those “grandmother used to make,” 
only added to the thought made in the domestic sci- 
ence room that of a glorious Rockbridge to come, 
made so by the school boys and girls of this gene- 
ration. 

The next room showed work of hand and brain, 
displaying most artistically the maps, drawings, com, 
positions and letters. The splendid political maps 
attracted unusual attention and comment. 

The other two rooms were used for the display of 
general exhibits from one, two and_ three-room 
schools, and the high schools of the county. These 
exhibits showed work of every possible description, 
and the general expression made by the grown-ups 
was: ‘Why didn’t some one teach me to do this 
when I was a school child?” 

If the teachers of Virginia who are working each 
year to make their county school fair a success 
could have heard the many remarks that I heard on 
those two days as the public viewed the work of the 
school children, I am sure those remarks would 
have been an impetus from which they would have 
gained strength and courage to go on and on for 
years training the youth of the land in his tri- 
development. Several times, yes, many times, I 
heard fathers and mothers say: “I didn’t know you 
were teaching our children so many _ practical 
things. I'll soon be ashamed to face a child’s supe- 
rior knowledge because they are learning how to 
live so much better than we older ones know.” 

Across the avenue, in another building, was seen 
the agricultural products—corn, potatoes, apples and 
hay. These were most beautifully arranged by the 
county demonstrator and school trustees. Mr. W. 
C. Shackleford, of the Department of Agriculture, 
judged the agricultural products, awarding the first 
prize for corn to John Hite, his vield being 102 
bushels to the acre. 

All over the high school lawn the common expres- 
sion from trustees, teachers, parents and children 
was: “A better and bigger fair next year.” 

In connection with the school fair was conducted 
the Teachers’ Institute. The principal speakers 
heard during the session of the Institute were Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; Mr. A. L. Lincoln, school inspector of Vir- 
ginia, and Dr. C. C. Pearson, of the Department of 
History of Washington end Lee University. Each 
of the speakers brought to their audiences a wealth 


of helpful suggestions. Dr. Smith’s theme was: 
“The Personality of the Teacher.’ Dr. Smith said 
this personality could be acquired by a development 
ot will power, coupled with a spirit of friendliness, 
a clear vision of the possibilities in the child and 
by growth on the teacher's part. 

A very pleasing feature of the evening’s program 
was the singing of several songs by 100 children 
from the Lexington Grammar School. 

The other sessions of the Institute were taken up 
with departmental meetings and a cooking demon- 
stration by Miss Dillard, domestic science teacher in 
the Lynchburg schools. Miss Dillard won her audi- 
ence by her charming personality and her ability as 
a domestic science teacher. 

With the announcement of the prize-winners, the 
third annual school fair of Rockbridge came to a 
close, and so successful had it been that it should 
be with a feeling of pride that they realize what an 
improvement over former years this fair was; that 
the school fair in Virginia has come to stay; and 
that it is one of the great factors in the educational 
system of our State. May every county in the Old 
Dominion soon boast of a county school fair. 

On this closing day of the fair the child of Rock- 
bridge was king, and in its presence the patrons, 
friends, teachers, trustees, forgot community differ- 
ences, political strife was unknown, the rich and 
the poor stood side by side with their children, the 
educated and the uneducated mingled with a com- 
mon joy, and over and above all the tumult of this 
enthusiastic throng arose the realization of the 
opportunities of the boys and girls of old Virginia, 
and our and their obligations to home, community, 
State and country. 


SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK IN THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Much interest is being shown by the school chil- 
dren of Charles City and New Kent counties in a 
contest which was started in the schools here the 
first of November. 

The system explains itself. It is a complaint as 
old as the hills that “Johnnie is the laziest boy un- 
der the sun,” because it is so hard to get him to do 
the chores, to bring the wood and water, or to even 
wash his face and hands properly before leaving 
for school. ‘“‘Susie is the most good-for-nothing girl 
that ever was seen,” because it is almost an impos- 
sibility to get her to make the bed, or wash the 
dishes and a thousand other little things around 
the home. But is Johnnie really so lazy and Susie 
so good for nothing? or is it because the doing of 
these little things carries with it no ideal? Can 
Johnnie be expected to think every time he draws 
a bucket of water, “This is very disagreeable now, 
but some time when I am an old man I will be glad 
I had it to do. Not he. Can Susie be expected to 
say to herself, “This is very disagreeable now, but 
it will make a woman and a better housekeeper of 
me some day?’’ Not she. 

The idea of the School Credit for Home Work 
system is to put the ideal into the common things 
of life. To cause the child to think not of the thing 
itself or the disagreeable part of it, but to think 
of the race he is running with his schoolmates. It 
is all a play in which the winner is to receive 
honor—an athletic contest, if you please. 

One little boy had no cow to milk at his home, 
but so eager was he to do something to win a credit 
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that he was up early and went over to his aunt’s 
house that he might milk her cow and excel his 
mates. Mothers tell us that now the children beg 
to be permitted to do the things around the house, 
where formerly the begging was from the other 
side. 

The following are the conditions of the contest: 

1. No pupil is obliged to enter the contest. 

2. Any pupil entering is free to quit at any time, 
but if any one quits without good cause all credits 
he or she may have earned will be forfeited. 

5. Pupil must bring an itemized list to teacher 
each morning, signed by parent or guardian. This 
list must contain the record of the work each child 
has done daily. 

4. These slips are to be filed by teacher in order 
of dates. 

5. Contest closes with the school term. 

6. The six pupils who have earned the greatest 
amount of time per the vouchers will receive re- 
wards. 

7. The six pupils who have earned the greatest 
amount of time will have their names published 
in the county paper. 

&. Ten per cent credit will be added to final ex- 
amination of all pupils who enter and continue the 
contest. 

9. At the end of the contest the three pupils who 
receive the highest credits will receive a reward of 
$3 or less—the amount to be determined by the 
school. Three having second highest credits, $2 or 
less. Awards to be placed in the savings bank to 
the credit of pupils. 

Forfeitures—Dropping out of contest without 
cause, all credits due; unexcused absence, all credits 
due; unexcused tardiness, 25 per cent of all credits 
due; less than 90 per cent. in deportment for one 
month, 10 per cent off all credits due. 

In order to receive a money reward pupil must 
in addition to having the highest number of credits, 
have made at least one piece of woodwork if a boy, 
or done one piece of sewing if a girl, and must have 
enumerated in list. 
credits for at least twenty of the forty-eight things 

We borrowed this idea from far-off Oregon and 
have adapted it to our needs here. Thus the school 
is teaching the dignity of labor; and while not 
neglecting the things from books, is teaching the 
child to love to do the common things of his every 
day life. 

Sve Cuitps CLearon, 
Supervisor Manual Arts. 

P. S. Here is a partial list of duties for which 

Home Credit is offered: 


Building fire in the morning, each fire.. 5 minutes 


Milking COWS, Gach COW. 2... .ccccsccins 5 minutes 
Splitting and carrying in wood, one day's 

NINN Soo Siro erciig ag oar ah ee Binur bye ie @IG oie 19 minutes 
Churning or turning separator.......... 10 minutes 
REE NII on eat aredumsiaia'ete samldes ate 5 minutes 
Feeding chickens and gathering eggs.... 5 minutes 
IES Si ors Sachi iS eihiminiw aie wre Wie ws 5 minutes 


POO TUNNNN o5 sx oc aw eo Sek es eln eh wee 5 minutes 
Feeding cows 5 minutes 
eR NNN 8s. 3, sdcp Sova a woe Sra Daw lela wep eee 5 minutes 


eR MOUS: ok 5 kk beso ons eewee'or 5 minutes 
Making and baking bread............... 1 hour 

DARE ROOUINON 5 ok. ci dws bas se awesns sae 10 minutes 
oe Re Cae ee reer ana 5 minutes 
CRORE POI os Sac ake Guaennn ewes nes 5 minutes 


ee 5 minutes 
Mending and cleaning school clothes....10 minutes 
a Ee rr 1 hour 

pe a 1 hour 

Mending and oiling harness............. 30 minates 
Half soling shoes, each pair............. 20 minutes 
MAKING WOTK GOTOR. ....<cicccccesccccss 00 MinGtes 
Making dress for baby or smaller sister..20 minutes 
Preparing breakfast and serving it..... 30 minutes 
Preparing supper and serving it........ 30 minutes 
Washing and wiping dishes, each meal..10 minutes 
Sweeping floor, each room.............. 5 minutes 
Dusting furniture, each room............ 5 minutes 
SS SI oc incin awe a We wagwtes diene ie 20 minutes 
Maine DOGS, GAC BOG... o.oo scwccccscces 5 minutes 


Keeping a record of all expenditures for 


books, clothing, etc., each week’s record. 5 minutes 





KINSALE HIGH SCHUVOL NEWS 


No doubt many of your readers will appreciate 
school news from the southern part of the old his- 
toric county of Westmoreland. Kinsale is located in 
the extreme southeastern part of the county, facing 
the beautiful and well-known Potomac river, and in- 
habited by a people who are among the best in the 
State. Our citizens were awakened some five years 
ago to a lively interest in the great educational re- 
vival that was going on in this State. Previous to 
this time there was a one-room school accommodat- 
ing about forty-five bright boys and girls. Realizing 
the necessity of a better school, our people went 
heartily to work, had a three-room, one story build- 
ing built, and employed three teachers. 

Three years ago we found ourselves in an atmos- 
phere electric with educational enthusiasm, and, 
through the earnest aspirations of their zealous 
children for the opportunities of advanced educa- 
lion, the patrons were brought to realize that an 
accredited high school was needed. About this time 
our friend, Mr. J. H. Binford, made his appearance, 
coincided with the views of the eager boys and girls, 
and made clear the necessity of the modern school 
building, which we now have. It was at this time 
that Mr. Binford organized the Kinsale Civic and 
Improvement League, and, to his credit, it has been 
a most active and successful one. Last year it 
raised the sum of $755. 

To-day we have an accredited high school at Kin- 
sale, and I am glad to state that the people are 
scarcely less interested in it than they are in their 
own homes. They fully realize that it is a consoli- 
dated home for their children. 

The school has a well-equipped chemical and physi- 
cal laboratory, a microscope, and other apparatus 
for teaching effectively the course prescribed in 
biology. Last year our pupils saw the necessity of 
having a piano, and at once they began to devise 
plans to purchase one, carrying these plans later to 
a successful conclusion. 

We have t'vo well-organize.. literary societies in 
eur school: the George Washington Literary So- 
ciety, which consists of high school pupils only, and 
the Jackson and Lee Literary Society, which is com- 
posed exclusively of grammar grade pupils. Approxi- 
mately once a month the Washington Society gives 
an open program to the public. The George Wash- 
ington Literary Society arranged the program for 
October 31st, which was Patrons’ Day. Committees 
for various kinds of work were appointed, and all 
entered enthusiastically into the preparations. On 
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the night of the ist, this program, carefully pre 
pared, and including addresses by Mr. J. H. Binford 
and Division Superintendent Blake T. Newton, was 
successfully presented. There was not even stand- 
ing room in the auditorium and its hall-ways for the 
throng of people eager to hear the two visiting 
speakers, and enjoy the orations and debate of the 
boys and girls of our school. An oyster supper was 


served and the gross receipts were $40. 
Last spring we had five boys and five girls in our 
graduating class. Three of the five girls are teach- 


ing in this county, and the other two are teaching 
in our sister county of Northumberland. In the 
work they are doing, these young ladies are makins 
a record that cannot be surpassed. Four of the five 
boys are now in various colleges of the State pur- 
suing advanced studies, and preparing to realize 
later the worthy ambitions awakened while they 
were students of the Kinsale High Sschool. 

If you should visit this community, you would find 
the lamp of learning burning brightly here, and, in 
the enthusiastic boys and girls thronging our class- 
rooms with eager faces, and longing to equip them- 
selves for usefulness in the world, you would see 
evidences of an intellecual revival, and a desire for 
noble achievement that are full of promise for the 
future. Our young people do not wish merely to 
live, but to make their lives of service to others. 
The inspiration which we receive from our pupils 
is our best reward. Their thirst for knowledge is 
an insistent challenge to do our best to provide in- 
struction that is fresh, lucid and stimulating, as 
well as of enduring value. 

Teaching, under the conditions that prevail here, 
is not an irksome task, but a labor of love. The 
sympathetic relations existing between instructors 
and students quicken and strengthen the affections, 
furnish new conceptions of the meaning and obliga- 
tions of human brotherhood, and lighten our tasks 
with one of the highest forms of rational enjoyment. 

FLETCHER KEMP, 
Principal. 
Kinsale, Va., December 4, 1913. 


STATE ADOPTION OF TEXT-BOOKS 


The time is drawing near for a new State adoption 
of text-books. At a meeting of the State Board of 
Education held November 18, 19138, an order was en- 
tered instructing the Secretary of the Board to ad- 
vertise for bids in the matter of the selection of 
text-books and educational appliances for primary, 
grammar and high school grades for a term of not 
less than four years beginning July 1, 1914. 

In accordance with the provisions of this resolu- 
tion, Secretary Chesterman has given printed notice 
that on or before April 15, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon, 
at the office of the State Board of Education in Rich- 
mond, sealed proposals will be received for supplying 
public schools of the State with text-books and edu- 
cational appliances for use in our primary, grammar 
and high schools. 

The following sub-committees have been appointed 
to make reports as to the various books submitted, 
these reports to be acted upon by the board as a 
whole: 

1. Mathematics—Dr. J. M. Page, Superintendent 


Harris Hart and Superintendent Frank T. West. 
/ 


2. Civil Government, Bookkeeping and Economics— 
Attorney-General J. G. Pollard, Superintendent 
Frank T. West and Dr. J. L. Jarman. 


3. Geography, Agriculture and Domestic Science— 
Superintendent Harris Hart, Dr. J. L. Jarman 
and Governor Henry C. Stuart. 

4. English—State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, 
Attorney-General J. G. Pollard and Superintend- 
ent Frank T. West. 

5. History—Governor Henry C. Stuart, Colonel 
Henry C. Ford and Superintendent Harris Hart. 

6. Science—Dr. J. L. Jarman, Dr. J. M. Page and 
State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes. 

7. Manual and Moral and Normal Training, Writ- 
ing and Music—Dr. J. L. Jarman, Superintend- 
ent R. C. Stearnes and Colonel Henry C. Ford. 

8. Ancient and Modern Languages—Colonel Henry 
C. Ford, Superintendent Harris Hart and Dr. J. 
M. Page. 

9. Readers and Spellers—Superintendent Frank T. 
West, Attorney-General J. G. Pollard and Colonel 
H. C. Ford. 

10. Appliances—State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, 
Governor Henry C. Stuart and Dr. J. M. Page. 
Resolved, That the members of the Board prior 

to March 15, 1914, will not hear the agents or rep- 

resentatives of book companies in person, but will 
receive and consider any written or printed com- 
munication sent them. 





CUMBERLAND NOTES. 


Ashby Graded School was the scene of an enthu- 
siastic teachers’ meeting Saturday, December 6th. 

A majority of the teachers of Hamilton District 
were present. Many new ideas were gained by the 
“round table” discussions, led by President R. C. 
Warburton, on the first chapters of Colgrove’s “The 
Teacher and the School.” 

A splendid lunch furnished by the Ashby patrons 
was served by little Misses Merle and Hazel Bagby 
and the Ashby teachers, Misses Stonnell and Minor. 

Our next meeting will be held at the Fork Graded 
School on January 17, 1914. 

We hope that every teacher of Hamilton District 
will be there. 

EpirH Minor, Secretary. 





GOOCHLAND TEACHERS MEET 


The Goochland County Teachers’ Association held 
a meeting at Goochland C. H. on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1913. The attendance was good and much 
interest manifested. Superintendent C. W. Dickin- 
son presided. The Association was reorganized, 
with the following officers: 

President, Mr. V. R. Truitt. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Fannie Trice. 

Byrd District—Vice-President, Miss Barnhill. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Allen. 

Lickinghole District—Vice-President, Miss Shaw. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Price. 

Dover District—Vice-President, Miss Mosby. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Pugh. 

Delegates to the Teachers’ Conference in Lynch- 
burg: Misses Pugh and Shaw. 

Alternates: Misses Stone and Omohundro. 

The School Fair was discussed with much enthu- 
siasm. It was decided to hold our next School Fair 
at Goochland C. H. on Saturday, April 4, 1914. 

FANNIE TRICE, 
County Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PATRONS’ DAY AT NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 


Patrons’ Day at this school was late this session 
on account of “busy work” at home, for this is a 
tobacco-growing section, and when the weed is ready 
to be “worked out” for market every hour is pre- 
cious, and the patrons, male and female, and big 
brothers and blg sisters, too, drop all other lines of 
work and deftly apply their fingers to assorting and 
bunching and tying tobacco. So the 4th instant 
seemed the earliest day for a crowd. 

The morning was given over to regular school 
work, under the eye of our division superintendent 
and the patrons of the school—the work as it goes 
on every day. 

This over, the King and Queen people, with that 
hospitality that is so well known, spread a bounti- 
ful dinner. 

At 1 o’clock the pupils of the primary and inter- 
mediate grades entertained the audience with songs 


and recitations, and, later, Miss Susie B. Broaddus, 
of the third year high school, rendered a lovey 
piano solo, “Napoleon’s Last Charge.” Miss Shirley 
Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn., assistant principal 
of the Newtown High School, sang “Till the Sands 
of the Desert Grew Cold,’’ and in special compli- 
ment to Mr. William Gregory Rennolds, division 
superintendent, twelve poses in living statuary were 
given by the physical culture students. With their 
costumes of varied hues, and perfect grace and ease 
of manner and movement, these young ladies pro- 
duced a charming effect and held the audience in 
perfect attention. But the feature of the day was 
organizing a civic improvement league. Mr. Ren- 
nolds made a strong appeal for better equipment 
and better salaries through an increase in taxes. 
His address was received with marked interest, and 
he had but little difficulty in securing the names of 
many tax-payers requesting the board of supervisors 
to raise the county levy. Mrs. Manly Broaddus was 
elected president of the league; Mrs. John D. Hutch- 
inson, vice-president, and Mrs. John R. Turpin, sec- 
retary-treasurer. This most timely selection of offi- 
cers insures the success of the organization. 


They have much to do, but with a start of about 
$90 made by school entertainments to be turned 
over to them, and the teacher body and high school 
students ready to help in entertainments, their way 
seems clear. 

The Newtown High School was opened on the 8th 
day of November, 1911. The building is a credit to 
the community, and is in every respect according to 
State equipment. While there are but four teach- 
ers, there is work for five or more. We hope for a 
larger teaching force next session. There were five 
graduates last year. One of these is in the educa- 
tional work already. Two are at a normal, one at 
Randolph-Macon, and one at the Medical College in 
Richmond. We watch with interest the course of 
these young ladies and young gentlemen. 


With basket ball and physical culture and dra- 
matic exercise as side lines, and “the rough and 
tough of it’’ in mathematics and Latin and English 
as our foundation, and a display of the agricultural 
products and culinary products of this section in a 
large student-made cabinet to please the eye, we 
hope that we are moving on in the right way. 

G. 





COLORED SCHOOL PROGRESS IN KING GEORGE 
COUNTY 


Port Conway, Va., December 16, 1913. 

Please allow me through the Journal to say some- 
thing of the work of the Negro School Improve~ent 
League of King George county. 

On January 10, 1913, the Negro teachers met at 
Public School No. 5, in Rappahannock District, and 
organized a county league, and elected Robert W. 
Jefferson president, and Mrs. Mary E. Gaynes secre- 
tary. Superintendent D. Frank Coakley, who had 
given every encouragement to the efforts put forth 
by the colored teachers, impressed upon them the 
necessity of conscientious, individual work on the 
part of each one in his or her own community to 
arouse the patrons, organize local leagues, clean up 
the grounds, build sanitary out-houses, beautifying 
the school houses inside and out, thus making them 
the centers of community pride and interest. Ata 
subsequent meeting they adopted a constitution pro- 
viding for a library which must contain the books 
of the Reading Course as laid down by the State 
Board of Education each year; for compulsory rep- 
resentation by letter or delegate annually; for at 
least four meetings of the county league during the 
school session, and a public educational mass meet- 
ing at the county-seat annually for the benefit of 
the public. 

They held their first annual educational meeting 
Friday, December 12, 1913. It was indeed an enthu- 
siastic gathering. The large and appreciative audi- 
ence was an evidence that conscientious work had 
been done in each community; that the colored peo- 
ple are taking a keen interest in public education, 
and are sincere in their efforts to better the condi- 
tions of their public schools, their homes and their 
communities in general. The  president’s report 
showed that there are thirteen colored schools in the 
county and thirteen patrons’ leagues, and that the 
amount of money collected for school improvement 
purposes since January 1, 1913, is $278.11. 

The following program was rendered: 

Chorus. 

Scripture Reading. R. W. Jefferson. 

Invocation. Rev. W. E. Porter. 

Chorus. 

Welcome Address. R. W. Jefferson. 

Solo. (Miss) W. Edith Manning. 

Introduction of Speaker. Superintendent D. F. 
Coakley. 

Address. Hon. Thos. L. Hunter. 

Duet. Mrs. M. E. Turner and Mrs. W. E. Manning. 

Address. Rev. G. L. McBrydon. 

Solo. Mrs. Mary E. Gaynes. 

Address. Rev. E. P. Parham. 

Chorus. 

Congratulatory Remarks. Superintendent D. F. 
Coakley. 

Chorus. 

Benediction. Rev. E. P. Parham. 

Ropert W. JEFFERSON, President. 
(Mrs.) M. E. Gaynes, Secretary. 





SCHOOL NOTES FROM RICHMOND AND WEST- 
MORELAND COUNTIES 


Patrons’ Day was observed with great success in 
this division. According to report received at this 
office from twenty-two of the schools observing the 
day, there were 750 patrons in the schools, eighteen 
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addresses on Public Education, eight new schools 
leagues organized, one hundred dollars raised for 
school improvements, and the grounds’ of four 
schools cleaned. 


The leagues organized on that dav are all busy 
at work and most encouraging reports are being 
received from them One league reports: “We have 
raised twenty-two dollars during the first month, 
and are now planning to raise money for library, 
window shades, and apparatus for teaching physical 
geography.” Another writes “Plans are being 
made for cleaning up yard, grubbing stumps, ete. 
We are ready to buy stain for inside walls of school. 
All members signed for the Home Reading Course. 
We shall have an entertainment about December 
20th.’ Another writes “WW have ordered cement 
blocks for our well, put new lo on the front door 
of the building Shall plow up and enclose schcol 


grounds.” 

I could go on naming and enumerating the many 
signs of life the scheols are showing, but suffice it 
to say that evervbody is busy in this section, and I 
most confidentially bespeak for the leagues of our 
schools the best year in their history Personally, I 
think that Patrons’ Dav is one of the best features 
of the school vear, and in the future, instead of 
having reports from twenty-two schools, reporting 
an attendance of 750 patrons on that day, I hope to 
have reports from one hundred schools of my divis- 
ion reporting treble that number. 

On Saturday, the eighth of November, the eight 
districts in Richmond and Westmoreland counties 
held their District Teachers’ Meetings. The follow- 
ing topics were discussed in all of the meetings: 

How to Get Patrons to Take More Interest in the 
Schools. 

The Teachers’ Place in the Community. 

How to Maintain Discipline in a One-Room School. 

The School Fair: What 7 May Do to Make it Suc- 
cessful. 

These topics ar old, and, I realize, have been 
often discussed, yet I find that the average teacher 
has something to learn about them yet. The meet- 
ings were all well attended, and reports show that 
much zeal and enthusiasm were manifested by the 
teachers. 

Prerarations are being made for holding the 
School Fair in both counties during the month of 
April. The catalogue of the Richmond County Fair 
has been issued. That of Westmoreland county is 
at present in the embryonic stage, but its compilers 
hope to have it readv for use in a short time. 

On Friday, December 12th, a Colored Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held at Montross, Va The meeting was 
well attended, the teachers showing much interest 
in the progress of the schools. It was unanimously 
decided to hold a Colored School Fair at Montross, 
Va., during the month of March. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Jackson Davis, Super- 
visor of Rural Colored Schools, and Hon. C. Conway 
Baker, Commonwealth's Attorney of Westmoreland 
county. R. J. Lewis, one of our best colored teach- 
ers, read a splendid paper on ‘Better Training for 
Teachers.” 

The County Teachers’ Institutes will be held in 
each county during the month of February. Both 
teachers and school officials are looking forward 
with expectations of pleasure and profit from these 
meetings. 


BLAKE T. NEWTON, 
Division Superintendent. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Honor roll of schools in Richmond and Westmore- 
land counties for the month ending December 30, 
1913. 

The following teachers in the schools of Richmond 
and Westmoreland counties have made an average 
of ninety per cent. during the month of November, 
and are, therefore, on the honor roll. A good many 
of the teachers made eighty-nine per cent., and 
others came very close to the desired mark. I trust 
that during the present month there will be fifty 
instead of twenty-two teachers who make the ave- 
rage of ninety per cent. and over. 

The only colored teacher whose name appears is 
Miss Cathleen Peebles, who teaches in Washington 
District, Richmond county. I hope that in the future 
other colored teachers will endeavor to bring their 
attendance up to the standard. 

In order for our people to get the best results 
from the schools which are being run at public ex- 
pense, it is necessary for each child in the school 
and the parents of these children to realize that 
they have to attend school regularly. The follow- 
ing are the names of the teachers by districts: 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


Colonial Beach District—Prof. J. A. Newbill, 91 
per cent: Miss Eleanor Heflin, 91 per cent; Miss R. 
M. Coleman, 93 per cent. 

Cople District—Prof. Fletcher Kemp, 96 per cent; 
Miss Inez Grimsley, 96 per cent; Miss Julia Dame- 
ron, 93 per cent. 

Montross District—Miss Mary Bethel, 98 per 
cent: Mrs. C. B. Belfield, 90 per cent. 

Washington District—Prof. W. C. Blight, 96 per 
cent: Miss L. F. Grigsby, 96 per cent: Miss H. B. 
Marmaduke, 93 per cent; Miss H. H. Caruthers, 98 
per cent. 


RicHMOND CoUNTY 


Farnham District—Miss L. H. Parker, 96 per 
cent: Miss Lela Dunaway, 90 per cent: Miss Susie 
Hutt, 93 per cent: Mrs. A. M. Clark, 90 per cent. 

Marshal! District—Prof. J. M. Bishop, 94 per 
cent: Miss Miriam Chinn, 91 per cent. 

Washington District—Miss Elma Jones, 91. per 
cent: Miss Ruth Marsh, 91 per cent; Miss Anna 
Clark, 92 per cent; Mr. T. N. Oldham, 61 per cent; 
Miss Cathleen Peebles, 96 per cent (colored). 

3LAKE T. NEWTON, 
Division Superintendent. 


Am I one of the teachers who will “just do,’ or 
am I reallv filling the position so full that it over- 
flows? Billy Sunday says that “a man ought to be 
something more than a slot machine into which to 
shove a salary.”” Comment is unnecessary.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


* Ba 


About $15,000 is earned annually by the boys in 
the co-operative industrial course in the high school 
at Fitchburg, Mass. The result of adequate indus- 
trial education will be “peace, precision, and pros- 
perity in industry: happiness and hope in our 
home,’’ is the opinion of Secretary of Commerce 
tedfield.—The Atlantic Educational Journal. 
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THE 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


are not only sold in large quantities to the 
Public Schoo!s of Virginia, but they are firmly 
established in the best school systems of the 
country. 

Why? 

Because they are wost carefully graded, the 
most interesting, and the most unhackneyed 
of reading-books. 

All three of these qualities help to make the 
books a perfect expression series. Good ex- 
pression, too, is secured by the rapid reading 
due to the use in the First Reader of two-thirds 
of the words introduced in the Primer. 

The prose selections do not duplicate those 
in other readers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Virginia Depository: The Virginia Book Company, Richmord 








MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Bradley Water Colors, Embeco Crayon, The 
Bradley Card Cutters, bulls Eye Tinted Construction 
aod Monnting Papers, Kindergarten and Industrial 
materials of all kinds. 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK 
Ledyard & Breckenfeld, Price $1.20 
Newest and best bvok out on this subject. 
see our Newest Story Book FOR THE STORY TELLER 
by Bailey, Price $1 50 
Send for Catalogues 


MILTON BRADLEY CO 





1I2ZO9O Arch St. Philadelphia 








“The school garden movement has shown us one 
way of solving the child-labor problem,” says Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. “It has proved that children can make things 
grow, and grow abundantly. A tiny plat 4 by 8 feet, 
such as a child has in the city farm, grows vegeta- 
bles enough to supply a family of five with a differ- 
ent vegetable every day for five days in the week.’’— 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine. 

co ok * 

The transformation of a people living in one- 
room slab huts, worshipping in the pine brush, and 
living in ignorance, superstition, and poverty, to a 


powerful economic group of 10,000,000 men, women, 
and children, paying taxes on over $700,000,000 
worth of property, owning over 31,000 square miles, 
and cultivating 100,000,000 acres of Southern land— 
this is the marvelous story which is vividly told in 
“The Negro’s Progress in Fifty Years,” a well-edited 
volume of two hundred and fifty pages, a special 
number of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science.—The Southern Work- 





man. 


That the teaching of English in the high school 
needs thorough reorganization to bring it into touch 
with modern social and industrial demands is 
frankly stated by Professor James F. Hosic, of Chi- 
cago Teachers’ College, in a report just published by 
the United States Bureau of Education. “In both 
composition and literature there will be a shift of 
emphasis towards those subjects and activities that 
are of greatest value in actual life—for example, 
oral expression—and towards modern books and 
periodicals. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
the supreme value inherent in the world’s literary 
masterpieces will be overlooked.”—The Educator. 


* ¢ es 


Miss Bessie Starkey, the Virginia girl who had 
the best record last year of all the States, as far as 
vield goes, obtained 5,928 pounds of tomatoes in one 
season from her tenth acre plot. Many girls have 
made a profit of $100 from their one-tenth of an 
acre plot in one season. A young Mississippi girl 
has made enough to start in the State Normal 
School, and has continued working her way through 
that institution by growing and canning tomatoes 
in her vacation. She is now beginning her second 
year. She has become a recognized canning expert 
in that community and has been put in charge of a 
club of girls in the State school who are going into 
the work of canning tomatoes to help pay their ex- 
penses.—The Southern Educational Journal. 


= 


It has been said that “a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” After the same manner it may 
likewise be said that a man’s literary company may 
be known by his pronunciation. There seems to be 
an ever-increasing class of persons seeking knowl- 
edge of the limitless fields of English Literature, 
and the various sciences, music, and other forms 
of art culture, while pronunciation with exceeding 
humility has sat in the lower seats of the syna- 
gogue. 

It is now high time that she should be bidden to 
come up higher, especially if it is true, as Aristotle 


says, that “nothing marks more quickly a person's 
mental and social status than his practice in this 
regard” (pronunciation).—Texas School Journal. 
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KUNAL ARTTAMETIC 


By John E. Calfee, Professor of Mathematics 


Normal Department, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


WITH DIAGRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


An exercise book in Arithmetic that not only puts new 
life and meaning into the subject for seventh- or eighth- 
grade pupils in town or country schools, but gives also a 


fresher, breader outlook on the possibilities of farm life. 


The six or seven hundred problems are based on all the 
important phases of farm management, furnishing reliable 


and valuable information for the increase of farm profits. 


A Partial List of the Important Subjects Treated: 


Rapid Addition Meat Problems 

Decimals Dairy Problems 

Interest Soil Erosion 

Lumber Measure Cost of Growing Crops 
Log Measure Idleness and Carelessness 
Land Measure Educated Labor 

Liquid Measure Health and Sanitation 
Mill Problems Fertilizers 

Feed Problems Cost of Bad Roads 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


70 Fifth Avenue ~ “ 7 New York 
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There are more than 600,000 Deaths a 
year from preventable diseases. 


STOP THIS FEARFUL WASTE 


The only way to do this is to educate the young in 
personal and public hygiene and sanitation. 








The most effective method is the introduction of the 
New-World Health Series everywhere. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE teaches the lower grade pupil how 
to keep his body in health—personal hygiene. Ful- 
ly illustrated. Cloth. List price for class use 40 
cents; single copies mailed for 48 cents. 


PRIMER OF SANITATION teaches grammar grade pupils 
how to escape germ diseases and to wi rk for public 
hygiene. Fully illustrated. Cloth. List price 50 
cents; mailing price 60 cents. 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY teaches high grade pupils 
physiological principles on which good health is 
based. Fully illustrated. Cloth. List price 60 
cents; mailing price 72 cents. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY teaches high school pupils the 
principles of physiology, personal hygiene and 
sanitation. Fully illustrated. Cloth. List price 
80 cents; mailing price 96 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 














Washington and Lee University 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from ‘65 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virgiuia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A national institution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 85 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories, in its social 
culture, cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,” 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 








Cut out this coupon and mail with five two-cent stam ps 








(The One Cent Pictures are 8 to 12 
times the size of this picture) 


Order Pictures for February Birthdays Now 


Washington, Lincoln. Longfellow, is used. 
Lowell. Dickens. Half Cent—One 

Cent—Two Oent—and Seven Cent 

Sizes. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors—7 x 9, 
13 for 26 cents. 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 222, Malden, Mass. 


Send 45 cents for 45 Fetruary Pictures, 
each 5%x8, no two alike. 


poase 
| | 
| 


We announce the Publication of our New 1914 Catalogue of 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Containing 1600 miniature illustrations, a Boston Edition 
Picture, a New York Edition Picture, a Bird Pieture in Natu- 
ral Colors, and two other pictures. 


e 
4 
! 
v 
Price, 10 cents (Five two-cent stamps) } 
7 
Special Offer , j 


To the 10,000 who first send ten cents and one of these cou- 
pons, we will send this a Catalogue containing also a Seven : 
Cent Picture on paper 9x 12, but only if one of these coupons @ 
Write nume and addres: here. 
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Ne 
Have You Seen 


THE HALIBURTON READERS 


By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON 


Formerly Principal of the Training Sehool, State Normal College, Greensboro, N.C, and Director of Pri- 
mary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. Now Supervisor of Primary Grades, Waco, Texas 


These Books are Teachable They are Practical They are Well Graded 


Their sane and conservative treatment of dramatization is another special feature 











Primer, 132 pages. Illustrated in black andcolor ...... «sees $ .30 
A Primer of wide popularity—a popularity won by the efliciency and value of its content 
First Reader, 142 pages. Illustrated ; Plea 30 
So carefully graded that the transition from the Primer is imperceptible 

Second Reader. i76 pages. Illustrated ..........-.2-. ice48-ee8eee = AE ich of 85 
That much desired, but rarely found text book—an ‘ ‘easy’’ Second Reader 

Third Reader. 232 pages. Illustrated by Frederick Richardson . _— .40 
Contains a steadily increasing vocabulary and abundant drill on new words. 

Fourth Reader. 325 pages. Illustrated by Rudolph Bunnerand others, ...... 00 


The selections emphasize the romantic side in the pupil’s first knowledge of Geography. and History 
Fifth Reader. In preparation. 
Drill Cards, 34 cards, 9 x6 inches,in strong board case. . , 75 
They accent and suppleme nt the teaching in phonies of the Primer and First Reader 





D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








THE APPLETON TEXT-BOOKS 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS FIRMAN’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN 


Published by Grades and ina Five-Book Edition ENGLISH 
These books teach reading by making a di- Published in Two Books for Grades IV and VIII, Ine. 
rect appeal tothe child’s instinctsand enlisting | These books are written for easy compre- 


his interest. They present a wide variety of | hension by the child and contain a progressive 
good reading, carefully balanced in amount. | presentation of subjects. They are based on 
New words are introduced gradually, repeated | a definite plan, teaching language through ex- 


systematically and reviewed carefully. pression, and emphasizing the practical ele- 
| ment. The whole course is a cumulative 
THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS review. 


Published in both Two and Three Book Editions 


, ; , NEW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
In making a suitable text-book in elemen- 


tary arithmetic for common schools, the real | Young & Jackson’s High School Algebra 
problem is to employ modern educational prin- | McLaughlin’s History of the American Nation, 
ciples, and at the same time to make the in- Revised Edition 

struction conform to the average conditions | Coulter’s Elementary Studies in Botany 

and necessary practice of the schoolroom. The | Westermann’s Story of the Ancient Nations 
solution of this problem in found in these | Bradbury’s Inductive Chemistry 





Arithmetics. Gorton’s High School Course in Physics 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers of Progressive Text-Books for Progressive Schools Eighty-eight Years in the Text-Book Business 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


Edited by James H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina Seegmiller and Frances Jenkins 


Adopted by the States of Georgia, Montana, Utah and Oregon, as well as by over One 
Thousand Cities and Towns throughout the Country 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE PRIMARY READERS 


Primer and First—Story groups having the charm of a continued story, and giving delightful inter- 
pretations of the immediate environment of the child. 

Second—Enlarges the child’s environment to include myth, fable and fairy tale. 

Third—Prepares for the study of geography, history and nature. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE GRAMMAR GRADE READERS 
Fourth to Eighth—Each book is divided into two parts - PartOne, GENERAL SELECTIONS, giving 
a variety of the best literature for the grade; Part Two, THE STUDY OF AUTHORS, special study 
of the lives and writings of the favorite authors of children. 
These books are equipped with Study Helps and “A Little Dictionary” to give help in the interpreta- 
tion of unfamiliar words, and at the same time prepare pupils for the use of the dictionary in later 
grades. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














For More than Forty Years 


Prang Water Color Boxes 


Have been the Standard in the Scheols of America 


Forty Years of Quality—-Forty Years of Progress—have made possible these boxes 











Prang Box No. 3A Prang Box No. & 
The No. 3A Box is the most popular and widely The No.8 Box contains eight pans of Semi- 
used school water color box on the market. Moist Colors and one No.7 brush. The No. 
Contains four dry cakes of color and brush. 8 box maintains the quality established by 
Price 25 cents the3A Box. Price 25 cents 


Prang Standards of Quality have a national reputation. You can always depend on Prang 
Drawing Books, Industrial Materials, Drawing and Art Materials 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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A Few Specials—As Suggestions to Progressive Teachers. 
| 













































































| 
| NORTH AMERICA 
Jour a Ty x 
| 
Blackboard Outline Map of Va. 88 x72 ... $4.00 
Map of Virginia on Plain Rollers 41 x 59. . . $4.00 
12in. Plain Globe : SU eee, ee ee $4.00 | 
12 in, Stationary Meridian Globe... . - $6.26 | HISTORICAL MAPS 
12in. Movable Meridian Globe -.. 87.00 1 Explorations and Settlements. 
LIBRARY BOOKCASES 2 Karly Grants, Commercial World in the [5th 
a eee Century 
ee 3 Territorial and State Organizations. 
1 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, French and 
Indian War. 
5 Civil War, Spanish American War, War in the 
Philippines 
6 Civie Events and Evolution. 
7 Administration and Political Parties 
| 8 Evolution of the the Flag of the U. %. 
On Plain Rollers. ....... $ 1.50 
One Map inCase ....... 2.25 
Eight Mapsin Case ...... 12.50 
Size 40 x 58 on Heavy Cloth 
a, = Se lea 
) WILKINSON’S NEW AGRICULTURAL SERIES OF CHARTS $12.50 
—— - ; STEEL SCHOOL DESKS, CAS? IRON SCHOOL 
4 ) DESKS 
Nees wt : (er 
ee eel OLD DOMINION PATENT HEATING AND 
SOLID OAK, SUBSTANTIALLY MADE VENTILATING SYSTEM 
HAND=OMELY FINISHED, | 
FROM $7.00 TO $12.50 | DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
SHIPPED FROM RICHMOND DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED 
WRITE US FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR MAaTTER AND QUOTATIONS—ANYTHING YOU NEED 
FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Virginia School Supply Company, 
Box 1177 2000 West Marshbalil St., Richmond, Virginia 
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State Female Normal School "vec 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK. by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
This book is the product of Miss Dunn’s experience as Rural School Supervisor. Especially intended 
to help teachers of rural schools, but of great value to all lower grade teachers. 
Affords specific help in teaching children how to study. 
The following selections from the table of contents show some of the topics covered: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING SEAT WORK SELF-EDUCATIVE. 
TYPES OF SEAT WORK IN EACH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


SUGGESTIVE DAILY PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
UTILIZATION OF SEAT WORK PERIODS. 


REFERENCES AND ADDRESSES FOR HELPFUL BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 
Price: 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


This bulletin shows: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 


HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 


HOW ——" CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 


HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTERSTUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
| It also contains: 

Typical programs which summarize and utilize the schoo! work for special days. 
Sources of songs and games. 


Price: 15¢c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Second Term Begins February 1, 1914. 











\ 








The following Departments offer a large number of courses to which the 


work of the First Term is not a prerequisite : 


Economics, English, Mathematics, Zoology, 
Botany, Drawing, Education, Philosophy, 
History, Latin. 


Many of these courses are especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 


THE NORMAL ACADEMY 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Botany, Agriculture, Physiography, English, Latin, | 
Mathematics, Education, Civics, History. 


In addition to the courses referred to above there are many others open to 


students who have completed the equivalent of the work of the First Term. 


For full particulars address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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huckles of Delight Greatest Book of the Year 
More than 100,000 


Superintendents and Teachers 


| 


O you wish your beginners each year to 
| learn to read with delight? Note what 








|| Miss Alberta Walker, primary teacher, Nor- Farmers and Preachers 
mal School, Washington, D. C., says of our Are this year studying 
Reading-Literature books. . | 
— Country Life and the Country School 
‘There are no readers that I know more beau- BY CARNEY 


tiful than yours, nor more delight/ul to read. 

Our little children here have a set of the Primers EGS 8 
wetrroatnacs onic dneg ’ country school, and it hits the mark 

for which there could never be a better commen- 

tary than thetr chuckles of delight when reading Adopted for the 

time comes.” Virginia Teachers Reading Course 


Hundreds of teachers are having a similar May be ordered of the 


experience with the books of this series. Why Virginia Book Company, Richmond 
not let your pupils share a condition of work 


that brings ‘‘chuckles of delight’’ ? 


It aims to better country life thru the 





Single copy, postpaid, $1.00, ten or more, 90c. 
We will allow a commission to teachers who 
There are Reasons in the Books | get up clubs. 


Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. | 












































Western Positions for Teachers 


We place Teachers in every Department of School Work throughout the entire country but the fol- 
lowing States are our special Field: Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, 
Kansas, Idaho Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevads. 
As Publishers of ‘““‘THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES’’, we are in 
direct touch with nearly all the Schools in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, 
showing how we place our Teachers. 


Our Booklet, ‘HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION’’, With Laws cf 


terms “aaa ‘acme, WE Eee ee — 
MH ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


bers or sent Postpaid for Fifty 
EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 









Cents in Stamps. MONEY RE- 
FUNDED IF NOT SATISFIFD. 











4 WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS ye 





Placing = “> 
. ; : ; ya es 
Our ‘‘placing service’ is unique in the educational field We do not send you <> wan 
Agency printed notification blanks telling you fo “go after” vacancies or rumored A gant 
vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report upon a coe wo 


j P aves ; 
for your qualfications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and goo gest ist 
experience, This costs us money, but it places you in the position © vee, 


To ad “ s 
i achers You desire. ww a Qh™ cu aa ga 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II.. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Is DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its gconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 
This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 


Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 


of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 
The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. A valuable’ special 
course is provided for students who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
ot this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The >ummer Schoo! offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bache’or of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 


administrators. 


Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. Ali other expenses reduced to a 


minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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MODERN HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION: By Canby and Opdycke, $1.00 


The authors have a single purpose in mind, namely, to help the student to write and speak 
effectively, and the reader is never permitted to lose sight of this purpose. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE: Frederick M. Tisdel, 90 


It illuminates and unifies the study of secondary school literature. 


THE LATIN LADDER—Introductory to Caesar: Robert W. Tunstall, .90 


The spirit of a great teacher shows itself in a method that the most inexperienced teacher can 
easily follow with :uccess. 


FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN: E. W. Bagster-Collins, 1.40 


Sane, practical, interesting ; uses the direct method, easily adaptable to the varying conditi ns 
prevailing in American Schools. 


AMERICAN HISTORY: Roscoe L. Ashley, 1.40 


Emphasizes the growth and development of the American People as a nation. 
PLANE GEOMETRY: Schultze and Sevenoak, .80 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY: Schultze and Sevenoak, 1.10 


A revised edition of an eminently successful book; the product of sound theory and many years 
of successful experience in the c'assroom, 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Black and 
Davis, 1.25 


Interesting and practical without being cheap. The authors teach the principles of physies 
through reference to familiar oljeets and phenomena. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS: E. L 
Thurston, 1.00 


True to its name, it presents arithmetic in its application to business. 


CHEMISTRY: Morgan and Lyman, 1.25 


The anthors have been remarkably successful in showing the bearing of chemical science upon 








modern civilization. 


ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY: C. B. and G, C. Davenport, 1.25 


Both description and illustration are deeply significant. Fach chapter is not a study of an in- 
Gividual animal alone but of a type that illustrates a principle and its bearing on human welfare. 


MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS: The books are uniform in binding 
and price. each ae 


Embraces all the titles required in Engli-h classes. Well edited, convenient, reliable. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































N EW Books that Win 
Favor Everywhere 


FARM LIFE READERS | IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


By EMMA SERL 232 pp. 42c. 


By L. B. EVANS, A, M. Superintendent of Public 
ne pe ae oa ae One of the most artistic and attractive books for 
Schools, Augusta, Ga.; L. N. DUNCAN, M. 3S. Profes- NS ae a blished True ng 2 
supplementary reading ever published. rue nature 
sor of School Aaqr re. A roa Polytechnic Institute stories illustrated by marginal drawings. 
and G. W. DUNCAN, M.S . 
THE MAGNOLIA PRIMER 
, , > inn Ate: ROOK FIVE 27? nn 0c : : ‘Dp "IOP 19@ > 
BOOK FOUR, 354 pp. 45¢; BOOK ELV E, 372 pp. 50 By EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 128 pp. 25¢ 
These rea s strike anew note in the reading A phonetic primer designed especiaily for 
pe schools in the sou s illustrations are 
material for school e ren. They dignify farm life | 8¢2°0!8 in the so ith. Its ilustrations are from 
F photographs of children playing interesting games 
and emphasize t ys oO in the country. and having good times. 
They offer a wea f practical information in re- = 
on a rae AT THE OPEN DOOR 
gard to up-to-date, scien a gr all of which is F 
ert by LOUISE ROBINSON 168 pp. 40e. 
set forth in a w to interest pupils from the fourth ; ; é ; : 
Merry. charming stories of each of the four 
to the sixth grade seasons. For the second grade 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York shicago San Francisco 








You Should Know 


Coe & Christies Story Hour Readers 


One or two Books for each Year—Teacher’s Manual—Perception Cards 





A basic series for the first three years on the ‘‘story”’ or ‘‘contest ’ method— 
full of action and humor—embodying adaptations of nursery stories and rhymes, 
The reading matter is varied and pleasing. The method of presentation is in five 
steps: the telling of the story, the dramatization, the blackboard work, the work 
with the perception cards, and the reading from the books. Each step seems to 
the pupils like play, but each teaches something of value, so that the pupils learn 
to read naturally and readily, with good expression. Work in phonetics is 
thorough, but is adapted to the reading matter so that it is more readily grasped 
by the child. An especially noteworthy feature of the series is the color pictures, 
which are striking in character and attract the child’s attention and interest from 


the start 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 7 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 














